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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 
Money spent. and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 
LXxv. 


“ Hast thou seen no good company? This little book only shows us 
Rabble and mountebanks, nay, something still lower than these.” 

Yes, I have seen good company ; yes, or, at least, it is called good 
When it affords us no theme towards the most trivial verse. J. O. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


From a long preparatory article on the prospects of the 
above establishment, which appeared in the Britannia of 
Sunday, last, we have extracted some passages which will be 
interesting to all the well-wishers of this great establishment. 
We regret that our space will not allow of the insertion of 
the whole, although much that we shave been compelled to 
omit has already been discussed in these pages :-— 


“The prospectus for the campaign of 1849 has jiist been issued by the 
lessee, Mr, Delafield. The subscription will commence on Saturday, 
March 10th, and terminate on Tuesday, August 21st, consisting of forty-six 
nights. The performances will begin at half-past eight o'clock on the Tuesdays, 
and at eight on the Saturdays; and these hours can now be adhered to, ex- 
cept on the long Thursdays (the non-snbscription evenings), as there is 
to be no ballet. The grand operas, in which composers and authors have 
introduced incidental dances, are to be faithfully executed, musically and 
choregraphically, and after short operas, either single acts of works or short 
divertissements will be given. 

“In the two seasons of the Royal Italian Opera there has been created, 
first, the finest orchestra existing in the world, and secondly, a magnificent 
chorus, composed of excellent musicians with pure-toned voices. Here are 
already the true bases of an operatic establishment ; but there must also be 
superadded the vocal and histrionic talent engaged, to render the casts of 
opera complete. Whatever may be the financial issue of the conflict between 
the two Italian Opera-houses—whether London can only sustain one lyric 
theatre, and, if rea one, which undertaking is to survive — there is but one 
judgment here and on the Continent as to the artistical question. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to the selection of the twenty-three works 
now forming the Covent Garden repertoire, and we are of those who think 

t ‘in some instances less weak or hackneyed operas might have been 
chosen ; but it is very gratifying to find that, abvéad as well as at home, the 
Covent Garden undertaking is universally acknowledged to have exalted the 
Italian lyries by a conscientious execution of operas. If Covent 
Garden T t had hig cre Rossini’s Semiramide, and Donna del 
Lago, Bellini’s Norma, izetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, Anna Bolena, and 
Feseeits, Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Nozze di Figaro, and Meyerbeer’s 

ae enough would have been achieved to esilile the undertaking to 
a e suffrages of the musical ‘public. The mounting of Rossini’s Guillaume 
ell was also a great fact in Costa's lyric annals; and when this work is pre- 
— with Mario a8 Arnoldo, Massol. as William ‘fell, and Madame 
I} —— — as Matilda, the genius of the composer will be then properly 
“The directors in their prospectus pledge themselves to the production of 


| Auber’s Muette de Portici, under the title of Masaniello, Meyerbeer’s 
Roberto il Diavolo, Cimarosa’s Ii Matrimonio Segretto, and. Meyerbeer’s 
Prophete, The following sentence we quote from the document :— 


‘The directors are well aware that there yet remains a wide field for their 
exertions in the works of the great masters, and, with the means now at their 
command, they trust from time to time to present their subscribers with the 
following operas, none of which have ever yet been performed in this country 
with that completeness and integrity merited by their — character, viz., 
Roberto il Diavolo, Ii Crociato in Egitto, Vielka, or the Camp of Silesia, of 
Meyerbeer; Fidelio of Beethoven; Der Freyschutz and Oberon of Weber; La 
Vestale, Ii Bravo, and It Giuramento, of Mercadante; Zampa of Herold ; 
in Egitto, Otello,'L’ Assedio di Corint i; 

Tauris, Orpheus, and Armide of Gluck ; La Juive, of Halevy; Il Pirate of 
Bellini ; Linda, Don Pasquale, and Parisina of Donizetti; It Seraglio, Idomeneo, 
La Clemenza di Tito, and Il Flauto Magico, of Mozart.’ 


‘There is labour enough in the above list of great works to occupy 
Costa for the three additional seasons, 1850, 1851, 1852, the term of Mr. 
Delafield’s lease of the Royal Italian Opera; and perhaps it had been more 
— to have confined the promises to Masaniello and the Prophete. 

irectors are apt to be too sanguine as to their operations, and, before a 
troupe is actually assembled and is in full work, it is perilous to give pledges 
as to the production of specified operas. Amateurs of opera are very con- 
flicting in their opinions as to the standard of taste, and in a large body of 
subscribers there are the supporters of the modern Italian school, as well as 
the purists, who sigh for classical revivals. But we see no reason why the 
Gluckist,!the Beethovenist ( ially as there is but one opera of the musi- 
cian of Bonn), and the Weberist should not have their turn as well as the 
Meyerbeerist, Rossinist, &c. 

“The treaty concluded with Meyerbeer, whereby the copyri ht and 
exclusive right of representation of his long-expected opera, Le Prophete, 
is secured for the Royal Italian Opera, may be emphatically designated a 
‘ great fact.’ 
< Meyerbeer has never yet visited this country in his capacity as a composer, 
although he has been frequently announced. 

“ The triumph of the Huguenots has secured to the Royal Italian Opera 
Le Prophete, about to be produced at the Academie Royule, or, in republican 
hraseology, the Theatre de /a Nation. And here let amateurs mark the dif- 
erence in our musical epoch. We do not wait for years until Meyerbeer’s 
new work has gone the round of the world before we produce it, as in the 
case of the H. ots, which came out in Paris, February 29, 1836, but within 
three months of the first performance of the Prophete, it will be translated, 
adapted, and represented at the Royal Italian a and with what a cast! 
Not only is there the incalculable advantage of the lofty genius of Viardot to 
sustain the part she is about to create in Paris, but the incomparable Grisi will 
be here included in the cast, with Mario, Massol, and Marini. And Meyev- 
beer himself will come over to superintend the production of his new work, 
and to conduct the three first representations ; Costa, acting with the same 
graceful feeling-as in the case of the lamented Mendelssohn,.when the latter 
conducted at the Philharmonic Society, being the foremost to welcome the 
wae of Roberto il Diavolo and the Huguenots. ( 

“ Madame Dorus Gras is a most valuable acquisition. She was the original 
Alice in Roberto il Diavolo, and it is Meyerbeer’s opinion that there has never 
been a superior representative of that part any where. She also created 
Mar, ite de Valois in the Huguenots, and on the retirement of Madame 
Cinti Damoreau, Madame Dorus Gras succeeded to the parts of Elvira in 
La Muette, (Masaniello,) dnd Matilda in Rossini’s Guillaume’ Tell. Miss 
Hayes’ great characters are Lucia, Amina, Beatrice di Tenda, &e. 

. "The success of the Royal Italian Opera must be desired. by every true 
lover of art. A great body of artists of genius, and of accom rofes- 
sors under the direction of a most gifted conductor, are collec’ 


aed p 
togetherto do 
honor’ to. the lyrical: art ; and, if the undertaking be not -prosperdus, let. us 

will, most 


boast no more of our per cay and educated amateurs,' who 
rt 


assuredly, never have another chance of hearing such an ensemble as that 
presented at Covent Garden the last two seasons. But we have confidence 
in the taste of our aristoctacy, and in the increasing intellect of the musical 
masses to appreciate the vast improvement in the execution of operas, re- 
quiring powerful combinations ; and, we believe, that the present call on the 
instinct, taste, and judgment of the musical circles will not be made in vain.” 


We have but little objection to make to this article ; but 
we suggest, with deference, that to the list of operas which 
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er 
“ from time to time” the directors trust to produce, an index 
expurgatorium would be of some use. Fot example, Halévy’s 
La Juive, Bellini’s Ji Pirata, Donizetii’s Linda and Parisina, 
&c., are not calculated to add to the reputation of a great 
lyrical establishment. Nor is the Don Pasquale a novelty ; 
nor is Oberon at all fitted for the Italian stage ; nor is Zampa 
likely to gain a reputation it has invariably failed to acquire 
in this country. 

In all other respects we say “‘ Amen” to the hopes and asser- 
tions of the writer. But, query, is not The Royal Jtalian 
Opera a misnomer ? D.R. 





MOZART. 
(Concluded from page 105.) 

Lastty, to the character of Donna Anna, since no words 
could do justice, a few may acknowledge the incompetency of 
language to describe its musical perfection. It is this 
character—the only one in which the grander passions are 
displayed, and in which they are “expressed with the highest 
degree of poetical feeling and tragic power—it is this character 
which gives the greatest importance to the work, which gives to 
it quite another standing than that of Le Nozze di Figaro— 
which, although from beginning to end an abundant outpour- 
ing of the richest genius, affords no scope for the exercise of 
that genius in its loftiest capacity—and places Don Giovanni 
on the pinnacle where it must ever stand as the noblest produc- 
tion of the lyric stage. There is nothing in music to equal 
the wonderful burst of passionate grief in the recitative when 
Donna Anna discovers the dead body of the Commendatore, 
and the duet which follows it, in which Ottavio can only 
soothe her despairing madness by swearing to avenge her 
father’s murder. This magnificent piece of music must be 
known well to be duly appreciated; but, as it cannot be 
heard, even for the first time, without producing an overpower- 
ing effect, by its sublime pathos and truthful expression of the 
strongest emotions of the human heart, so it cannot be familiar 
to the sensitive and studious mind without rising higher and 
higher in value; and those beauties which at first flashed 
vaguely on the understanding, by degrees taking root there, 
at last surmount all preconceived ideas of excellence. 

Another great display of Mozart’s tragic power is in the 
reciiative in which, recognising Giovanni as the assassin of her 
father, Donna Anna describes the scene of his entering her 
chamber, and points him out to Ottavio as the object of his 
revenge. The aria which follows, “ O, sai chi l’onore,” is one 
of eminent declamatory beauty, and is remarkable for some of 
those peculiarly happy points of imitation that give (as we 
before observed) such particular force to Mozart’s music, and 
from the fluency with which they are evidently written, 
and the natural manner in which they are introduced, prove 
that the profoundest resources of counterpoint were so per- 
fectly familiar to him as to make what appears the effort of 
laborious pedantry with most composers the spontaneous ebul- 
lition of an ordinary habit of thinking. 

The character of Donna Anna, however, is by no means all 
severity, grief, despair, and vengeance ; the exquisitely beau- 
tiful aria, “‘ Non mi dir,” while it is quite in keeping with all 
the rest she has to sing, shows her no less capable of loving 
tenderness than of the graver and grander passions, 

It remains but to notice a few of the most striking points in 
this great opera, since to enumerate its beauties would be to 
catalogue every passage. 

The overture is one of great excellence, and, with the 
exception cf the surprising masterpiece of its author, that to 
Die Zauberflite, certainly the best Mozart wrote. It is purely in 





character with the rest of the opera; opening with the principal 
movement of the celebrated supper scene, the great catastrophe 
of the opera, it at once impresses the hearer with the earnest 
feeling necessary for the entering fully into the spirit of this 
most important work; the following allegro, (essentially the 
overture, to which the previous andante grave is a most 
effective introduction,) with its exciting vivacity, prepares 
the hearer for the spirited animation that characterises the 
principal action of the drama, while the elaborate treatment of 
a particular passage, ingeniously worked in close canon, 
gives an air of solidity and consequence to the whole, without 
which, however applicable to the story, it would be inappro- 
priate to the lofty pretensions of the opera as a work of art. 

At the close of the Introduction there occurs one of those 
remarkable strokes of genius that are found only at rare 
intervals in the works of the greatest poets, and the existence 
of which, whether in music or in language, places in an 
equal scale of dramatic excellence the minds of Mozart and 
Shakspere. The Commendatore, wounded by Giovanni, gasps 
out his last accents in broken, half-stifled phrases, and then, 
as he dies, the concluding symphony—a most effective passage 
of descending semitones, to which the piercing, or one may 
say, poignant tone of the oboe gives a peculiar colouring,— 
instead of coming toa full close in F minor (the key of the 
whole movement), breaks off on the first inversion of a chord 
of G major, from which begins the succeeding parlante recitative 
with Don Giovanni and Leporello, and thus gives all the idea of 
the transit from time, and senze, and space, and the objects 
that fill them, to the vague, mysterious, unknown realm into 
which imagination would vainly try to seek for a foundation 
upon which to build conjecture. 

One of the most remarkable of all the great composer's 
feats of contrapuntal contrivance occurs in the first finale, 
where, at the masquerade, three different orchestras, on dif- 
ferent parts of the stage, which represents the illuminated 
gardens of Giovanni’s palace, accompany three different 
groups of dancers. The first begins with the well-known 
minuet in three-four time, the second afterwards enters with 
another dance tune in two-four time, and the third, lastly, 
joins the other two with another dance tune in three-eight time; 
thus are three different measures made to go on at once,and three 
subjects wholly differing in character and rhythm made to 
accompany each other. 

Another striking point is the enharmonic modulation from the 
key of E flat to that of D natural, in the sestet, which is 
effected by changing a dominant seventh into an augmented 
sixth, when Ottavio and the rest enter with lights into the gar- 
den, where Elvira was alone, in the dark, with the disguised Le- 
porello; the bright clear tone of the trumpets played pianissimo, 
here for the first time introduced, add much to the brilliancy of 
the effect, and produce a flood of light in the orchestra no less 
palpable than that which the torches produce on the stage. 
In this manner we might long continue to instance proofs of 
mastery and of genius, which every wkere abound in the great 
work under consideration ; but we should thereby weary the 
attention of the reader, who, if familiar with the opera, has 
doubtless observed and delighted in them all. 

Cosi fan Tutte, La Clemenza di Tito, and Die Zauberflite, 
contain, éach of them, immortal evidences of the same un- 
equalled power that wrought the Don Giovanni ; but, from the 
meagreness of dramatic situations in the libretti of these 
operas the composer had not the same scope for the exercise 
of those powers which they nevertheless evidence to have been 
undiminished. 

In Cosi fan Tutie there is little variety of character to 
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express, the only one which is at all marked or individual 
being that of Don Alphonso, which Mozart has embodied 
completely and made to stand out very conspicuously from 
those around him, Alphonso is sarcastic and humourous, but 
in all respects distinct from the other comic creations of the 
composer. The lovers are in every sense and in their whole 
feeling Mozart’s lovers, creations which, out of Shakspere, 
have no parallel. 

La Clemenza di Tito is ineffective in performance from 
the preponderance of solo pieces, which, very beautiful as 
many of them are, greatly retard the action, and thus take from 
the dramatic interest of the work. The finale to the first act, 
in which Sisto fires the capital, comparatively with those of 
most of Mozart’s other operas, is short, but by no means 
unimportant. As if because it was the only piece of concerted 
music in which, throughout the opera, there was any scope 
for the highest order of dramatic expression, Mozart appears 
to have thrown his utmost energy into the composition of 
this finale; he has fully succeeded in producing one of the 
greatest, the most powerful, and the most beautiful even of 
all his masterpieces, and one that, as much as any of his 
operatic finales, evidences his wonderful genius for embodying 
and vitalising all the intensities of passion, intricacies of 
action, and varieties of character that can be presented in the 
most highly wrought scenes of a well constructed drama. 
This finale is alone sufficient to perpetuate the opera, consti- 
tuting, as it does, an epitome of its composer’s noblest dramatic 
powers. 

Mozart's last opera, Die Zauberflite, is remarkable for con- 
taining some of the lightest and most popular, and some of 
the severest and most elaborate music that he ever wrote. 
From the former may be instanced the birdcatcher’s first song ; 
the duet in E flat of Pamina and Papageno, and several of 
the trios for soprano voices. From the latter, the movement in 
C minor, in the last finale, in which the chorale of the voices 
is accompanied by a complicated fugue in the orchestra; 
several other movements, in which the priests of Isis are 
always made to preserve the most grand and solemn dignity ; 
and—perhaps more than all ingenious and masterly in 
contrapuntal contrivance, wonderful in effect, and important 
in relation to the opera, and in comparison with any and 
every similar composition of the same and of all other 
masters—the immortal overture. There are also many 
examples of Mozart’s most passionate and heartful music 
in this opera, such as the lovely aria of Tamino, “ Dies 
Bildniss ist bezaubern’dschén,” the first movement of the 
introduction, the adagio in G minor in the first scena of the 
“Queen of Night,” the aria of Pamina in the same key, all the 
beginning of the last finale, and many other pieces. It 
possesses also, to a great extent, that variety and individuality 
of character’ for which Mozart’s dramatic music is so generally 
distinguished ; yet, from the reason that has been suggested, 
this opera never creates the same interest in representation 
as the Nozze di Figaro and the Don Giovanni, and therefore 
cannot be classed with them in the same degree of excellence. 

The chief characteristics of Mozart's style may be thus enu- 
merated:—first, his frequent peculiarity of rhythm, a trait more 
observable in his music than in that of any other composer, 
and which makes his metre—often unusual, though always 
quite regular—unquestionably his own; second, the parti- 
cular form of his melodic phrases, and the infinite con- 
tnuousness of his melodies; third, his familiar fluency in all 
the resources of contrapuntal contrivance; fourth, his wonder- 
ful symmetry and perfection of construction, which, cultivated 





manifest influence upon his vocal compositions, even in 
situations where the dramatic action would have seduced 
other composers into the fantasia style of writing, and which 
makes every movement he has written a model for the musical 
student; and, last, the wonderful truthfulness of his dramatic 
delineations. 

This brief summary of his principal works is sufficient to 
show that he produced, in every branch of composition, some 
of the greatest masterpieces which the art possesses ; and thus, 
in proving the universality, no less that the immensity of his 
genius, it may sanction the opinion, that the greatest musi- 
cian who has delighted and enriched the world is WoLreane 
Amaprus Mozart. G. A. MacParren. 





SONNET. 


CXXIII. 
EGYPTIAN ART. 


(This is intended as an argument ad absurdum, against the preceding 
sonnet, in the mouth of a supposed objector.] 


‘** Tuou hast it here :—That flat and lifeless eye 
So firmly set, that it can never roll, 
To tell of the emotions of the soul, 
Or flash with any thought, however high ; 
Those feet so placed, they may not even try 
To move one single step towards any goal;— 
Allis beneath Prescription’s stern controul. 
Passion has been condemned by art to die. 
Greater than Greece was Egypt, who by law 
Decreed no art should tell of the soul’s strife, 
Forbad the stone with vital warmth to glow. 
Here thine ideal stands without a flaw; 
For thee in vain the Trojan pants for life, 
For thee in vain bright Smintheus twangs the bow.” 
N 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHGNICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP. Il. 
(Continued from page 100.) 

XV. Tue doctrine which Porphyry teaches us from Nu- 
menius (a), uamely, that the Egyptian deities stand not 
upon terra firma but upona ship; and that not only the 
Sun, but all souls, according to the theory of the Egyptians, 
float upon the liquid element, whence the same writer 
interprets in the floating of the Spirit of God upon the waters, 
the Mosaic description of the creation; just like Thales’ 
theory, that the earth rests on water like a ship—this doctrine 
is represented in some monuments. In the Villa Ludovisi, 
stands a small Isis of marble with the left foot on a ship; and 
on two round pedestals in the Villa Mattei, where the 
Egyptians mode of worship as adopted by the Romans is 
depicted, stands a figure with both feet on a ship. Still 
nearer to the doctrine of the Egyptians is the Sun, which, 
together with the personified moon, is drawn in a fout-horse 
chariot, while the chariot itself is carried in a ship (b). This 
image, which is painted on a terra cotta vase in the Vatican 
Library, has been published in my “‘ Ancient Monuments”(c). 

XVI. The Egyptian sphinxes combine both sexes—that is 
to say, they represent the female in front, and exhibit indications 
of the male sex at the back. This fact, which no one has 
observed, I showed by a gem in Stosch’s Museum (d), and 
thus explained the passage of Philemon—hitherto mis- 
understood—in which the poet speaks of male sphinxes. 





in his instrumental works, has had the most valuable and 
« 


Moreover, the Greek artists represented sphinxes with a 
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beard, as may be seen in a terra cotta bas-relief in the little 
Farnese Palace (e). Herodotus, when he calls the sphinxes 
‘avdporgiyyes, means, in my opinion, to indicate the 
double sex. Especially to be remarked, are the sphinxes on 
the four sides of the summit of the Obelisk of the Sun, which 
have human hands with the pointed claws of rapacious 
animals (/). 


Serect Variorum Notzs. 

(a) Numenius, a native of Syria, was a philosopher who lived shortly 
before Plotinus, and was held in high estimation, both by Pagan and Chris- 
tian Alexandrians. His works, excepting the fragments quoted by other 
authors, are lost.—Translator. 

(4) Ships with Egyptian deities are found on several old monuments ; 
for instance, in the remains of the tomb of King Osymandues, on a 
water-vessel, or bucket, of bronze, and in a gem described by Gori, who 
believes that all must be referred to the protection afforded to navigators 
by Isis and Osiris, and to the festival of Isis called ‘‘ Navigium Isidis.”— 
Fea. 

(c) The subject to which Winckelmann refers, is painted on the upper 
part, what we should call the neck, of a terra cotta vase. The figure of 
the Sun is distinguished by a circle of rays round the head; while the 
Moon is adorned with two horns. Generally speaking, a chariot is pecu- 
liar to the Sun, but here both the personified luminaries are placed on 
the chariot, which stands in a boat. A large eye, with the eyebrow, is 
painted in the stern of the boat, whereas the usual position of this deco- 
ration is the front of the vessel, as is shown by the Columna Rostrata of 
Duilius. Two of the four horses that draw the chariot are held by Mer- 
cury, who may be recognised by the wings on his head and the Caduceus. 
The fact that the planet Mercury constantly accompanies the sun, may 
account for his position in this group. On the other side of the chariot 
stands a small figure with sword and shield, supposed, by Winckelmann, 
to represent the God Mars, or, perhaps, the armed (evom\os) Venus, 
who used to dance with a naked sword, and whose planet is likewise an 
attendant on the sun. The vase is a Greek work, but the treatment of 
the subject seems borrowed from the Egyptians.—Translator. 

(d) The gem referred to, is a cornelian in the shape of a beetle. On 
this there are some hieroglyphic characters, and a sphinx that appears to 
have a beard.— Translator. 

The passage in question is quoted twice by Atheneus—once in the 
ninth, and once in the fourteenth, book. In the first instance, he ascribes 
it to Strato, adding that it is from the Pheenicides of that author, 
Afterwards he ascribes it to Philemon, doubtless from a defect of memory, 
if indeed it is not a mere mistake of the transcriber. For, as he first 
quotes the passage entire, even naming the piece from which it is taken, 
whereas he afterwards gives only the first three lines, the first quotation 
seems to be more authentic than the second, and we sha!l look in vain 
for the passage among the fragments of Philemon, in the edition by 
Clericus. Why it has not been understood till the time of Winckel- 
mann’s discovery, I cannot make out. A certain person has hired a cook, 
who expresses himself in purely Homeric words, and is consequently, 
unintelligible to his master. ‘I have brought a male sphinx, and not a 
man, into my house,” exclaims the latter. Should we not come to a 
conclusion the very reverse of Winckelmann’s pretended discovery ? 
since it is just, because all sphinxes were considered female, that the 
unintelligible cook is here called a “ male sphinx.””—Lessing. 

Lessing’assumes at once that a mistake has been made by Atheneus, 
or his transcriber, in attributing the same lines to both Strato and Phi- 
lemon. Mr. Philip Smith, the writer of the article “ Strato,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biog. and Mythol., seems to think that the passage 
was originally written by Strato, and that the first lines were appro- 
priated by Philemon. The edition printed by Lessing should have been 
called the edition of Grotius and Clericus. It long remained the standard 
collection of the fragment of Menander and Philemon, but has been 
ro cae by another, edited by Meineke of Berlin, in 1823.—T7'rans- 

ator. 

If we look upon the Egyptian sphinx as a symbol, it is neither mas- 
culine nor feminine, because it is composed of the head, breast, and 
sometimes even the hands of a girl, and the body of a recumbent lion. 
This union was meant for a symbolical representation of two signs of the 
zodiac, the lionand the virgin. But if we look upon the sphinx as areal 
animal of the ape kind, which is said to have existed in Ethiopia and the 
country of the Troglodytes, and, with the exception of the rough hair, to 
have been similar to the sphinxes represented by artists, it must have 
been both male and female, as may be seen in monuments. The Greek 
sphinx was an ideal monster, with the head and breast of a maiden, who 
proposed riddles ; and hence every one who spoke in a witty and enigma- 
tical manner was, by the Greeks, called a sphinx.—Fea, 





(e) Pater Stefano Dumont, a Minorite, is in possession of a similar 
bas-relief of terra cotta. This sphinx fromthe extreme point of the 
fore-paws to the beginning of the tail, is ten Roman inches long, and is re- 
cumbent like the other sphinxes. It is in tolerabiy strong relief, and might 
be called a work in the Greek manner, as is shown by the copy in Fea’s 
translation.* Whether the hind feet are those of a lion, an ass, a horse, 
or a goat, cannot be determined with any certainty. Winckelmann, in 
his description of the gems, and in the “ Monuments,” mentions as a 
rarity the hind feet of a sphinx, which appear similar to the feet of a 
horse, on a helmet of Pallas, on a coin of Velia, published by Golzius, 
We may add, that the above-mentioned bas-relief of Pater Dumont’s is 
eight Roman inches high; the ground is red, and in some places blue; 
the beard and hair of the sphinx are violet.—Fea. 

The Roman inch is 0°9708 English inch, that is to say, about one- 
thirty-third less.—Translator. 

The gem referred to by Fea is a hyacinth, and the sphinx has not only 
the hind feet but also the tail of a horse.—Translator. 

(f) This erroneous opinion of artists and antiquaries owes its origin 
to the plaster casts, which have been taken from these figures; since 
they never thought of this fact, that, the bas-relief being sunk into the 
granite, the four fingers, which are not well drawn, and accurately dis- 
tinguished, but only indicated by a deep incision, necessarily appeared 
curved and pointed when taken in plaster, as we see in the figures of the 
Tablet of Isis in Pignorius. The thumbs, which are weil cut in the 
stone, have not this form, and do not appear pointed. It is remarkable, 
that both in this and another sphinx on the same obelisk, (that on the 
third side is destroyed, and that on the fourth was not seen, because it 
lay upon the ground,) the hands are wrongly placed. Winckelmann, in his 
“ Monuments,” expresses the opinion that these are the only sphinxes 
with human hands, forgetting the one contribated by Caylus, and two 
others in the Museo Ercolanense.—Fea. 

The wrong placing of the hands is this: where the palm is downwards, 
the thumb is outwards, and vice versa.—Translator. 

The sphinx in the picture of CEdipus in the Nasonic sepulchre had also 
human hands, It has wings, too, and is in a sitting position.—Lessing. 
of Art, translated into Italian, and commented upon 
at Rome in 1783-4. 


* Winckelmann’s Histo 
by Carlo Fea, was publish 


MADAME DULCKEN’S CONCERT. 

Tuis brilliant entertainment came off on Monday night, 
before an audience that filled the Hanover-square Rooms, the 
orchestra, and the anti-chamber included, The concert was so 
classical and so interesting, that the programme merits being 
placed upon record. 





PART I. 
Overture—( Oberon) Sei be) ede kaw te Weber. 
Duet—“ O Dio sdegno,” Signor Be.ietti and errr 
F. Lasnacue—(Marino Faliero) .. .. se oe Donizeti. 
Duo Concertante—Pianoforte and Violin, on themes from | Benedict ‘and 
Euryanthe, Madame Du.cxen and Mr. SAINTON .. David, 
Duet — “* The Swiss Maidens,” Misses A. and M. Bolas 
WILLIAMS 1. cc 00 cf co oe cf of r 
Aria—" Ecco il pegno,” Signor Be1.Lerri—(Gemma di 
VOB) 00 SRI e. Male h.08) oo jteelivas 
ye ee With verdure clad” (Creation), Mdlle. 
SRD: nds 06.5550: Bt week ehaaaseee 
Grand Concerto (D minor)—Pianoforte and full Orches- 
tra, Madame DuULCKEN og Sw. ce we 
PART II. 
Overture—(Geraldine) .. 1. se os 08 of 
Duo Buffo—* D’un bel uso,” Signor BeLLerti and Sig- 
nor F, Lantacne—(Il Turco im Italia) ++ «. 
New Fantasia— Le Carnaval de Venise,” Pianoforte 
Solo, Madame DULCKEN .. «ce oo oe 
Aria—*‘ Ach ich fihl es ist verschwunden’”’ (Zauberfléte), 
Mdlle. Jenny LInD .. on 46) oe ee 8% oe 
Duet—“ The Vision,” Miss A. WittiamMs and Miss M. 
‘WIRMTAMS. 0° sh. ay oe, 60 bey ew. Soe 
Fantasia— Violin, and Orchestral Accompaniments, ‘‘The 2 
gn Bearer,” Monsieur iene ow “ef 00 Sateten. 
ew Ballad—“ The lonely rose” (composed express! 
for Mdlle. Jenny Lind) ‘Malte. jones " "4 Balfe. 
Duet for two Grand Pianofortes—(expressly composed 
for the occasion)—on themes from the Huguenots, 
moe Duvcgken and Mr. OsporNeE 4. 4. oe 
uartetto—" Alziam gli evviva”—(Huryanthe)—Misses 
WILuiAms, Sig. F, LABLacne, and Signor Bet.etti, } Weber. 
Conductor, Mr, Balfe, 


Signor 


Donizetti, 


} Schuihog 
} Mozart, 


Mendelssohn. 


Osborne, 
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Malle. Jenny Lind was hardly in so good voice as usual, 
and this was sensibly felt in the air from the Creation. But 
in the lovely song of Mozart, one of the gems of Zauberfléte, 
she seemed determined to set physical feebleness at nought, 
and sang with such exquisite sentiment as must have touched 
every heart alive to musical impressions. She was encored, and 
repeated the song with even greater intensity of pathos. 
In Balfe’s pretty and popular ballad, ‘‘The lonely rose,” 
written by the versatile composer expressly for Mdlle. 
Lind, and introduced by her at his own concert in Exeter 
Hall, Mdlle. Jenny Lind exerted her whole strength, and 
sang with the most winning expression, adding some graceful 
and appropriate ornaments, and concluding the last verse 
with one of her delicious pianissimo shakes. The encore 
was simultaneous. 

Madame Dulcken gave us, as usual, a complete and nu- 
merous orchestra, which was led by M. Tolbecque, and 
conducted by Mr. Balfe. Of her four performances the second 
concerto of Mendelssohn, in D minor, was her most interesting 
and most successful. This wonderful composition, which is 
as difficult as it is elaborate and beautiful, requires a 
pianist of the classical taste and mechanical aptitude of 
Madame Dulcken to do it justice. The fair pianist played it 
with immense spirit and brilliancy, and was well supported by 
the orchestra, under the vigorous conduct of Balfe, who 
showed himself quite at home with the score. Madame 
Dulcken also played the two duets admirably, and was effi- 
ciently seconded by M. Sainton in the first, and by Mr. Osborne 
in the last, an ingenious and showy fantasia on the most 
popula rairs ‘in the Huguenots. The Carnaval de Venise of 
Schulhoff, in which some of Ernst’s popular variations were 
introduced, is not a favorable specimen of that intelligent 
writer. What may be very effective on the violin may be 
very ineffective on the piano, and this was felt in spite of the 
forcible execution of Madame Dulcken, who did all that was 
possible for the piece. 

M. Sainton’s violin solo was a fine display of skilful 
mechanism and broad manly style. It is ably written, and 
shows off the capabilities of the instrument very happily. 
M. Sainton was applauded with enthusiasm, and his solo 
must be considered as one of the most prominent features of 
the concert. 

The two duets of the Misses Williams, though in very 
opposite styles, are both excellent of their kind. Holmes’ 
“Swiss Maidens” is rapidly acquiring popularity. Men- 
delssohn’s duet is one of those unassuming beauties that grow 
into affection by frequent hearing. Both duets were sung by 
the charming sisters in their happiest style. .The two duets 
of Belletti and F. Lablache were most effectively sung by 

_ those intelligent and able artists; the last, especially, was 
spirited and humorous in the highest degree. Signor Bel- 
letti’s ‘‘ Ecco il pegno” was a highly-finished specimen of florid 
vocalisation, and deserved more applause than it obtained. 

Balfe’s overture to Geraldine is perhaps the best orchestral 
piece that has fallen from his pen. The themes are graceful 
and well contrasted, and the instrumentation brilliant and 
effective. It was well played and well received. Altogether, 
we have to thank Madame Dulcken for one of the most 
attractive concerts we have for a long time attended. 





‘WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 

Tur fourteenth concert, the last but one of the series, had 
some excellent points, but, on the whole, was too Jong; half- 
past eleven had struck before the last note had been sung, and 
thé audience had materially thinned. 











The concert opened with a selection from Rossini’s hack- 
nied, and not very sacred, Stabat Mater, adapted to the pro- 
fane story of Count Ugolino, it being Ash Wednesday, on 
account of which religious solemnity it was performed. The 
selection included the quartet and chorus, ‘‘ Stabat Mater 
dolorosa” (‘In his dungeon :” literal translation), sung by 
Mrs. A, Newton, Miss Nelson, Mr. Binge, and Mr. Leffler, 
and principals; the air, ‘‘ Cujus animan” (“ Bitter accents:” 
lit. transl.), sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; the duet, “ Quis est 
homo” (“If such anguish :” lit. transl.), sung by Mrs. Weiss 
and Miss Poole; the air, ‘‘ Pro peccatis” (‘ It was the hour :” 
lit. transl.), sung by Mr. Weiss ; the quartet, ‘‘ Sancta Mater” 
(*‘ All that morning :” lit. transl.), sung by Mrs. A. Newton, 
Miss Wells, Messrs. T. Williams and Leffler; the cavatina, 
‘* Fac ut portem” (‘‘ When the fourth day :” lit. transl.), sung 
by Miss Poole deliciously, and encored; the air and chorus, 
* Inflammatus™ (‘‘ On their wicked :” lit. transl.), sung by 
Miss Lucombe and principals ; the quartet, ‘“‘ Quando corpus” 
(«But that pity: lit. transl,); and the finale chorus, 
** Amen” (“ Yes! yes!” lit. transl.) by the principals. 

After this selection, which was heavy, Mr. Charles Braham, 
who appeared for the first time at these concerts, sang 
Handel’s divine air ‘‘ Lord, remember David,” in a very 
impressive and effective manner, obtaining much well- 
deserved applause, and at once stamping himself a favorite 
with the Exeter Hall audience. 

But to enter into all the particulars of so long a concert is 
out of our power. We must name some of the best, and be 
silent about the rest. First and foremost, the magnificent 
concerto in G minor (No. 1) of the great and lamented 
Mendelssohn was played by Miss Kate Loder in a style 
worthy of any pianist that ever delighted the public. The 
entire work was given, and the effect of such beautiful music 
and such beautiful playing was such that we could have sat 
out the infliction of a dozen sentimental ballads in succession, 
without going to sleep—thanks to Mendelssohn and little 
Kate Loder, who was applauded enthusiastically, and was 
quite content to share the applause with Mendelssohn. Mr, 
Stammers ought to give us some more pieces of this kind. It 
would elevate the character of his concerts and not render 
them a stiver less prosperous. By the way, next week we 
are promised the Rondo Brillant in B minor, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, of the same great composer, which is just 
as fine as the concerto, though not more than half as 
long, and, if we be not mistaken, will be capitally in- 
terpreted (we say “interpreted,” in spite, and in the face 
of our friend, Punch) by Mdlle. Helene Stépel, who is 
to make her first appearance on this occasion. While 
about the instrumental pieces, we may as well mention the 
clarionet solo of Mr. Maycock, which was a very finished, 
artistic, and effective display, and, though it came late in the 
concert, came off as well as though it had come off earlier. 
Mr. Maycock is an admirable player, and rapidly rising in his 
profession ; he is the second clarionet to Mr. Lazarus at the 
Royal Italian Opera. We may also mention that Mr. Willy’s 
concert band was heard to great advantage in Weber's over- 
ture to Euryanthe, a clever new overture by E. Perry, an 
English musician of considerable talent, and an instrumental 
finale, which we do not think anybody heard; we did not, 
and consequently cannot describe it. ‘ 

Mr. Braham, the elder, sang again, to the delight of every 
one, and with as great success as ever. In Nelson’s ballad, 
“ Live and let live,” he obtained a tremendous encore, iter- 
mingled with calls for the “ Bay of Biscay,” which, after some 
hesitation, Mr. Braham respanded to by such a version of that. 
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fine old nautical ditty as none but himself can give. To de- 
scribe the uproar of applause were beyond the pale of our 
eloquence; we drop the pen in despair. Mr. Braham also 
obtained the greatest applause in Arne’s pretty Yair, “In 
infancy,” arranged by himself for two voices, and sung 
in conjunction with his son, Mr. Charles Braham. The 
voices of father and son blended beautifully, and nothing 
could be more unaffected than the style in which they 
rendered the simple melody of the author of Artaxerzes. 
Mr. Charles Braham also sang his popular ballad, ‘‘ My boy- 
hood’s love,” from Jeoline, in which he was loudly and 
deservedly encored. Both Mr. Braham the elder and Mr 
Braham the younger, sang other things with great success,: 
which it is useless here to enumerate. 

It may here be apropos to express our astonishment that 
Mr. Braham the elder, sacred pieces being in request, did not 
favor the audience with some of those celebrated songs, in the 
delivery of which he has so long been without a rival. 

Mr. Sims Reeves in ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” proved 
himself a complete master of sentiment, and in ‘ Jepthah’s 
vow” his fine voice and fine declamation were heard to admi- 
rable advantage. In the new serenade of “ vivacious little 
Lavenu,” “ Meet me dearest,” which was repeated by desire, 
and which we like all the better for a second hearing Mr. 
Sims Reeves obtained an enthusiastic encore. 

Among the other encores was Miss Poole’s inimitable ‘ Ah 
Goody,” which we need not say well deserved the honor. 
Miss Nelson sang Bishop’s pretty song, *‘Are you angry 
Mother?” from the neglected grand opera of Aladdin, (which 
was produced in opposition to Oberon,) and exhibited much in- 
telligence and strong signs of improvement. Mrs. Weiss in 
Balfe’s. ‘‘ Marble halls,” Mr. Leffler in Dibdin’s “ Blow high, 
blow low,” and Mrs. A. Newton, (in spite of acold,) ina 
new scena by J. M. Jolly, (with a clarionet obligato excellently 
played by Mr. Maycock,) also gained and merited much ap- 
plause. Last, but not least, we must mention a new song, 
‘« Fishes of Father Rhine,” composed by “ Angelina,” which 
developed a very pretty and rhythmical melody, with an 
elaborate and clever obligato accompaniment for the pianoforte. 
The song was exceedingly well sung by Miss Lucombe, and 
the accompaniment skilfully rendered by Mr. Rockstro. The 
words, a close translation from the German, are so quaint and 
so much to our fancy, that we are tempted to quote them :— 

Fishes of Father Rhine ! 
Sporting where sunbeams shine : 
In the green flood ye play, 
Ever so blithe and gay: 
Fishes of Rhine! 
Fishes of Father Rhine! 
Oh, would your lot were mine! 
Free from all grief and care, 
Rock’d by the waves ye are: 
Fishes of Rhine! 
Fishes of Father Rhine! 
Lonely this fate of mine! 
Seeking a distant shore, 
I shall ne’er see you more, 
Fishes of Rhine! 
The song of the fishes was well received, and has added a 
leaf to Signora Angelina’s laurel wreath. 

The Hall was literally crammed to suffocation. The next 
concert is the fifteenth and last of a series the success of 
which has hitherto been unexampled. 





Juruien at Batu.—Jullien had an immense house at the 
Assembly Room on Friday last. The performance was received 
with great enthusiasm. The progamme was the same as at Exeter. 





JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


M. Juxixn’s concert of Saturday evening *, at the Free-Trade 
Hall, was no misnomer: it was indeed a “ festival,” composed of 
some of the finest of Beethoven’s works, performed in a style which 
left nothing to be wished for. In regard to the orchestra, M. Jullien 
paid a deserved, and yet a graceful, compliment to the liberality 
and the musical taste of his Manchester friends, by greatly 
strengthening it on this occasion. There were at least forty, in- 
cluding some excellent violins, and several of the most eminent 
members of the Royal Italian Opera band, brought down from 
London expressly for this concert. Madame Thillon again charmed 
by her singing, and fascinated by her manner. It may safely be 
asserted that such a high class instrumental concert was never 
before given in the provinces, upon any terms; and certainly none 
to be even compared with it, except those of Jullien himself, at 
such prices. And even here, Jullien has improved upon Jullien ; 
for, whereas, at the last. Beethoven Festival, with no singer, the 
prices were respectively 3s. 6d. and Is, 6d., if we mistake not, 
this time they have been kept at the ordinary rate of 2s. 6d. and Is, 
He has been met in a worthy spirit. His success was never so 
great in Manchester, nor even, we believe, throughout his whole 
tour. Our readers will hardly eredit us, after what we have said 
before, when we state that the hall was more crowded than ever, 
Let them learn this small fact, however, that on this occasion 
parties were admitted into the orchestra, so great was the crowd 
and pressure in the hall. We set the number down at little less 
than five thousand. 

We are not going to notice the pieces in detail. The Beethoven 
part was worthy of Jullien’s band in the performance, and, let us 
add, worthy of Jullien’s taste in the selection. The variations upon 
the elegant waltz, “ Le Desir,” were well done. The first violins 
were extremely brilliant and effective ; and the contra-bassi played 
with a distinctness of articulation which proved them first-rate 
artists. There was great fulness of stringed power in the storm of 
the Pastorale, and in the march atjthe close of the C minor. We 
greatly admired the earnestness and care with which M. Jullien 
conducted the “festival” part; and it went off with immense 
effect. 

‘God save the Queen,” with Jullien’s highly dramatic and 
picturesque arrangement, was played between the parts, and pro- 
duced the same furore as on the fist night; and then came the 
secular act, which passed off with great spirit. Bright-eyed, ruby- 
lipped Euphrosyne—* So buxom, blithe, and debonair ”—(whereby, 
of course, we mean Madame Thillon)—sang twice, and was 
encored almost twice. Richardson at once astonished and delighted 
by his flute fantasia ; and we had some exquisite morceau from 
Barrett, Baumann, Koenig, Collinet, and Sonnemberg. 


* Saturday, the 10th instant. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. IX. 
MOTION IN TIME—RHYTHM—ACCENT. 
(Continued from page 72.) 

Loox1na, then, at rhythm, as far as accent is concerned, we find 
that the most simple is that in which an alternate rise and fall is 
perceptible ; or, in which an accented part is regularly followed 
by an accentless one— : 

t 
This is pre-eminently a natural rhythm—the rhythm of the organic 
life in its normal state—undisturbed and unmoved by violent in- 
ternal or external causes. It represents the regular change of 
moments of energy and relaxation, of motion and rest. . But, as in 
such a series, the unaccented part forms but a companion, and is the 
necessary consequence of the accented one, the series becomes 
naturally divided into separate links (measures), and its rhythmical 
construction, consequently, ym be indicated in this manner :— 
i 


In nature, this simple form of rhythm is as above all in the walk 
of man, and is particularly conspicuous in the march of the soldier. 
Here, the left foot has usually the accent ; with the right one we 
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generally step out. and thus give the anti-type of that rhythmical 
arrangement in music, in which an unaecented sound commences a 


musical series, 
| i r] i 


In musical notation, this arrangement is indicated by those cross 
lines, called bars, and it occurs as well in alla breve time, as in 
the shortest of all measures—the 2-8 time, 


es wee Se, 


in which the regular succession of accented and unaccented notes 
is indicated by the terms thesis (down-beat), and arsis (up-beat). 
In this 2-8 time, however, the character of steadiness, which 
belongs to its natural and simple rhythm, is counteracted, and to 
a great extent destroyed by the absolute swiftness of its motion, 
and the consequent incessant change of thesis and arsis, The 
heavy accent is not sufficiently counterbalanced by the almost 
imperceptible moment of rest following upon it; and thus, the 
whole group or series of sounds presents a character of restlessness, 
nay, impetuosity, which can ouly become the exponent of particular 
conditions in the mrene life. Defiance, caprice, obstinacy, and 
sometimes also mockery and malignity (vide the chorus of the 
witches, in Spohr’s Faust), constitute the character of this 2-8 
measure, 

If the restlessness and impetuosity of the 2-8 measure be chiefly 
owing to the overwhelming weight of the accent, in comparison to 
which the rhythmical balance of the arsis almost entirely dis- 
appears, it is obvious that a greater equality of rhythmical 
proportions demands aa extension of the unaccented part of the 
measure. This leads to a rhythm, in which an accented part is 
followed by two accentless ones, instead of one, 


ee eee | —J——— 


and which appears in music in the so-called 3-8 time— 
i 


Br Ce See ee, 


Here the two last parts in each measure form a sufficient interval 
between the consecutive accented notes to make themselves felt, and 
whilst the quantitive shortness of the rhythmical groups is still calcu- 
lated to give to this measure the character of great mobility, and, in 
some degree, of precipitation, yet is its motion far more graceful than 
that of the 2-8 time, and the strong ietus at the beginning of each 
group hears the ear with care and pleasure over the accentless 
intervals which follow, This rhythm, therefore, breathes a child- 
like, innocent hilarity—it plays and laughs with unrestrained mirth, 
and lends its flow and life.stirring accent to the songs and dances 
ou the village green, 

If, in the 3-4 measure the ictus of the accented part carries 
us over the seven following accentless ones, it is obvious that, with 
a little greater stress on the first part, a rhythm like the following, 

4 


in which the arsis comprises three parts of this measure, will be 
still perceptible to the ear. ‘The practical application of this 
rhythm leads to the 4-8 measure, 

| 


FO ht ate DI 


which, on account of the quantitive shortness of its parts, retains 
still something of the lively nature of the 3-8 measure. But the 
vivacity and energy of the latter is lessened in the 4-8 measure 
by the addition of an unaccented part ; it is still a motion belonging 
to a joyful, happy state of the mind; but its happiness is of a 
more serene and earnest character, and its joy never turns into 
clamorous exuberance. 

In esthetical regard, and as a form whose rhythmical proportion 
is pleasing to the ear and finds a ready echo in the soul, this 4-8 
measure must be considered as the limit of simple measure. It is 
true that, if the ictus of the thesis be unusually strong, a rhythm 
may be perceived, even if this thesis be followed by four accentless 


—_— 











parts, and we have in musie, a form, in which such a rhythm makes 
its appearance, and which is called 5-8 measure : 


‘ 
hoppy 


but here the necessary equilibrium of thesis and arsis seems to be 
destroyed, or at least is such a forced one, as to impair, materially, 
its beauty. It is no representation of the rhythm in the normal 
state of the psychic life, and can only depict moments in which the 
serenity and calmness of the soul is dangerously disturbed, and a 
forced unnatural hilarity vainly tries to hide a deeper feeling of a 
melancholy or angry nature. Therefore it is but seldom used in 
practical music, and where it occurs, its violent character is 
usually softened by a secondary accent on the third or fourth 
part of the measure, as 


ii i ii 4 
LLL SE .= LIPIEL 


In this form, the 5-8 measure is no longer a simple one, but 
belongs to the compound ones, which now come under our 
consideration. 

As there is a feebler accent possible between the strong ictus 
of the thesis, and the entire accentlessness of the arsis, such a 
feebler accent may serve efficiently to bring more rhythmical 
equality into groups in which one accent—and therefore necessarily 
a very strong one—has to counterbalance a number of accentless 
sounds, as in the case of the 4-8 and 5-8 measures. Here the 
insertion of a feebler secondary accent must, of course, tend to 
relieve the contrast between the accented and entirely accentless 
portions of a rhythmical combination, and enable the latter to 
obtain a degree of steadiness, which is impossible when there is 
but one accent. And in fact such interpolation of a secondary 
accent seems to be even more in accordance with the gradual rise 
and fall of the emotions and renovations in the human soul than 
the abrupt and constant change of arsis and thesis, and in the life 
of the soul as well as the physical life, a feebler ictus intermixing 
between moments of energy and moments of relaxation is clearly 
perceptible. We have seen how, in the 5-8 measure, the intro- 
duction of a secondary accent became almost a necessity, in order 
to lessen the disproportion between one accented and four acceut- 
less parts; if we apply such an accent to the 4-8 measure we 
obtain a rhythmical group of much greater —y and, con- 
seqently, also of greater rhythmical beauty. In this case, the 
fuller accent will, most naturally, fall upon the third part of the 
measure, and this arrangement produces the so-called 2-4 time. 


ii i il 4 
NSA, ANN 
RiP op hae tenth 

This measure, as well as the 4-4 one, of which I shall speak 
presently, is generally represented as a simple one ; but it needs 
only a glance at the above example to show the great difference 
between this and the previous 4.8 measure, where rhythmical 
quantity is the same. The psychologic character of this rhythm 
is easily perceived. Its natural and regular change of a stronger 
and feebler arsis, is a clear indication of an animated, but harmoni- 
ous state of mind ; and, on account of its so very natural and even 
motion, it is fit for the expressions of all such feelings and emotions, 
of whatever nature they may be, as evince considerable activity and 
energy. 

If'we considered the 5-8 measure as the utmost limit of simple 
rhythm, the introduction of a secondary thesis enables us to form 
groups in which the strong accent appears only at every sixth part, 
by laying a feebler stress upon the third, after the principal accent. 
The application of this rhythmical form produces the 6-8 measure, 
which is accented thus :— 


ii i ii i 
pad AED See 
Of this measure, Dr, Schilling ai that ‘‘ Ou account of its 


manifold but even proportions, its softly undulating rhythm, it is 
the measure in which the graces move, The petulant mirth of the 
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8-8 measure here assumes the character of a beautiful serenity ; 
and, in short, all feelings which make their appearance in that 
time show themselves here in an ennobled character. A certain 
self-conscious clearness shines through its harmonious motion. It is 
the most quiet of all uneven measures, and, therefore, partakes, to 
some extent, of the manly earnestness which belongs to the even 
measures. Wherever beauty of motion is to be combined with 
grace and dignity, it appears in this 6-8 measure.” 

As we have already distinguished two kinds, or rather degrees 
of accent, there is nothing to prevent our distinguishing a third, or 
conceiving an accent still less marked than the secondary one in 
the preceding compound measures. We thus obtain a form of 
rhythm, in which, besides the principal and secondary theses, 
there occurs also a tertiary one. This third accent, the feeblest, 
may be inserted either between the two stronger ones, thus : 


tS ae | . ° ! ° 


or only after the second accent—thus : 
ii | . | ii | . 


in which latter case there is gradual diminution of the ictus. 
These two rhythmical arrangements lead to the most varied forms 
of measure, according to the number of accentless parts following 
upon each accented note. If in the first arrangement each 
accented part is followed by one accentless sound we obtain the 
4-4 or common measure— 


| j 


ii ° 4 

4 | | i 

weit SH Cee eo AE 
a measure differing in accentuation entirely from the 2-4 one, 
which we considered above. It is true, that, in arithmetical 
proportion, this so-called common time is similar to the 2-4 
measure, both being divided into two equal parts by an accent in 
the middle of the measure ; and theorists, looking only at the out- 
ward appearance, have indeed overlooked the difference in their 
accentuation, and represented the 4-4 time only as an enlarge- 
ment on the 2-4, Not observing the ictus en the second 
and fourth part of the 4-4 measure, they have come to the 
absurd conclusion that the absolute velocity of motion is the 
only difference between this and the 2-4 time ; and yet its whole 
psychologic character depends upon the ictus on each of the 
four component parts of the former measure. For this greater or 
smaller stress upon each part of the measure gives to the latter a 
power and energy of which no other measure is possessed. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the.three different accents, 
and the decided character of its motion, make this rhythm pre- 
eminently the exponent of astate of mind in which energy and 
pig of feeling are combined with internal peace of the soul. 

t is the rhythm of manly dignity, resolution, and courage ; the 
rhythm which, though quiet in its general character, yet often 
comes into the region of martial heroism. There is a peculiar 
grandness and solemnity belonging toit; and, therefore, it is also 
the rhythm of earnest devotion or unshakeable faith and trust in 
a divine power. , 

In the 3-8 and 6-8 measures, we observed two accentless parts 
following upon every accented one. If the same be the case 
with each of the four accents which we distinguished in the pre- 
ceding 4-4 time, the result will be a rhythmical combination of 
twelve parts, known under the name of 12-8 measure. 
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The broadness of this rhythmical form, combined with a certain 
agitation in the motion of its members, makes it pre-eminently 
adapted for the expression of situations in which the soul, although 
much excited, yet preserves a certain dignity and pathos. There- 
fore this measure occurs often in the sublime or heroic style, and 
here sometimes produces extraordinary effects. 
Further than the 12-8 measure, the rhythm on which it is 
based cannot be expanded; for the ictus of the second and fou;th 
accent is too feeble to allow of more than two accentless parts 





following. But, as we have seen, a secondary accent easily 
bears the succession of two accentless parts, as its ictus may somc- 
times be strong enough to counterbalance two tertiary accents, in 
which case we obtain the 6-4 measure, the broadest and most 
pathetic of all rhythmical forms. 
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The second rhythmical arrangement of the three different accents 
is that in which a gradual diminution of the ictus is perceptible, viz, 
ti 4 ° | ii u e 


An accentless part being added to each of these theses, we obtain 
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‘‘ This rhythm,” says Schilling (Aesthetik der Tonkunst), “has 
the most steady and measured motion of all uneven measures, and 
yet it is by no means a picture of rest and quietness ; on the con- 
trary, there is often something very dissatisfying in it, and it longs 
and strains as it were in vain for the completeness and perfection 
of the full and even 4-4 time. Therefore it is also the most 
proper rhythm for all unappeased longings. Its happiness is 
always mixed with a slight shadow of pain. It invites to the dance, 
and yet cannot raise the soul to the necessary degree of hilarity 
and joyfulness (see Weber’s Invitation pour la Valse.) It is the 
motion of a heart, seeking, finding,and again losing the object of 
its desires in the labyrinths of life.” To this interesting and truthful 
description I have nothing to add, but that on account of its 
romantic character, a character which belongs pre-eminently to the 
musical art in general, the 3-4 measure is perhaps the one which 
occurs most frequently in practical music. 

As in former cases, so here, each accent may be followed by two 
accentless parts, and the practical application of this form of 
rhythm leads to the 9-8 measure. 
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This measure, to some extent, partukes of the animation and 
excitement of all those measures in which two light arses follow 
upon the ictus of each thesis ; but there being three of these theses 
in each measure, and consequently the rhythm of a broader form, 
it has neither the graceful and softly undulating motion of the 
6-8 time, nor the mirthful excitement of the 3-8 measure. Its 
character is rather of a grave and serious kind ; and though 
not rising to the grandness and pathos of the 12-8 mea- 
sure, it often becomes the. medium of expression for feelings of 
an elevated character, and the air of melancholy which hovers 
over its trembling motions is dignified by the weight of the three 
consecutive accents. TevTonius, 
(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





*DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 
LYCEUM. 

A new farce entitled, Shave you directly, was produced at 
this theatre on Thursday, and met with somewhat equivocal 
success. The materials are exceedingly slight; but the dialogue 
is somewhat smart, and with Mr. Charles Mathews, who made 
his part tell with much effect, the audience was held in good 
humour throughout. The plot is almost indescribable. A 
young girl keeps a barber's shop, and shaves customers. A 
schoolmaster loves her, but she loves another, and this other 
loves another still, and this last other is married, and loves her 
husband. There is frequent disguising, and much shaving, 
and so the piece is brought to an end satisfactorily. There are 
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one or two good scenes in the farce, that in which the young 
cornet recounts his affection for another to the little barberess, 
and kisses her at every third word, was very amusing, and 
was capitally acted by Mr, Charles Mathews, and Miss K. 
Fitzwilliam. A neat little ballad, called ‘‘ I love him,” was 
introduced by Miss Fitzwilliam, and was encored. Mr. Harley 
had.an up-hill part of the village schoolmaster, but it must be 
a leaden character, indeed, from which our friend Harley 
could not extract ‘‘ marrow of mirth, and laughter.” 


OLYMPIC, 


A new two-act drama, called Lost Diamonds, was brought 
out last week to introduce Mr. Stuart, it being his first appear- 
ance this season. The piece is very poorly written, and, 
though it may boast of one or two scenes sufficiently striking, 
has not continuity of purpose, nor felicity of construction in 
the plot to relieve the dullness of the dialogue. We felt 
sorry Mr, Stuart had not chosen a piece better adapted for his 
re-appearance, and more suited to his powers. His acting, 
however, was marked by great energy and force, and elicited 
frequent bursts of applause. We shall be glad to see Mr. 
Stuart in a more genuine and legitimate drama than the Lost 
Diamonds. 

The Hemlock Draught is ranning a prosperous career, and 
Mr. B. Barnett, in Monsieur Jacques, continues to improve 
nightly. Several new pieces are announced. On Monday 
next, the old comedy of the Woman Hater, circumscribed into 
three acts by Mr. H. Spicer, will be produced, with the whole 
strength of the compaiy. 

SURREY. 

A new piece, entitled Glendwyr of Mount Snowdon, or the 
Rock uf Death, was produced at this establishment on Monday 
evening. The story is not original, the author evidently 
having the Wife's Secret in his head at the time he wrote it, 
The piece opens with a scene between Madame Leoni Beau- 
villier (Mrs. Moreton Brookes), who is illegally married (hav- 
ing assumed a false name) to Dwyer Williams (Mr. Raymond) 
who is already married, and has a child by Eva Glendwyr 
(Miss Vincent), who, however, at his earnest request, has sworn 
to keep the marriage secret, and has a confidant and sister in 
Mildred (Madame Ponisi). Out of this some tolerable scenes 
are constructed, and bring before the audience Owen Glendwyr 
(Mr. Lyon), who is broken hearted at his daughter’s supposed 
dishonor, and is on the point of discarding his child, when 
Colonel Alfred Beaumarris (Mr. Shepherd) discovers the 
schemes of the wily Frenchwoman, and proves her not only 
to have a husband alive, whom she imagined drowned, but to 
be guilty of murder. At this period a figure is seen kneeling 
in prayer at the edge of a cliff, supposed to be Eva, but is, in 
fact Madame Beauvillier (or rather a bony looking super), 
who jumps into the abyss below, but by the timely assistance 
of Bos’n John Thomas (Mr. Emery), is snatched from a 
watery grave. Eva then rushes from the cottage, where she 
had left her child, and all ends in a tableau. The house was 
wretchedly empty, and this is not to be wondered at when 
we find matronly looking dames playing heroines instead 
of old women. With Madame Ponisi in the theatre there is 
really an excellent opportunity for Miss Vincent to give up the 
juvenile business, for she seems to have totally lost her hold 
even on the Surrey audience. In vain did she scream, point 
to Heaven, talk of her spotless name, fall to bars of music, 
stand in situations, and go through the usual routine of 
melodrama gag; the people seemed to have a sense of the 
ridiculous, and they would: not take it. Madame Ponisi 
played: the little part of Mildred with’ much pathos and 





feeling. This lady is quite qualified to take a leading part in 
any theatre in the metropolis, and, in addition to her pos- 
sessing great talent, has youth and beauty, which are no mean 
acquisitions for the stage. Mr. Emery played with great 
tact, and threw much genuine humour into the hearty 
seaman. Miss Clara Tellet, and Mr. Widdicomb, in an 
underplot, as two Welsh peasants, relieved the heavy parts of 
the piece considerably by their representations of two quar- 
telling lovers, In short, although there is no originality 
about the drama, there is some good acting in it; but no 
theatre can prosper while managers have parts written for 
themselves to play heroes and heroines when they are total!y 
unfit to undertake them. T. B. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE SACRED HARMONICS. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

“ It often happens that those are the best people whose characters have 
been most injured by slanders ; as we usually find that to be the sweetest 
fruit which the birds have been pecking at.”—Pore. 

“Set you down this; 
And say, besides—that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk, 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the state, 
1 took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus.”—Othello. Act iv. 

Sir,—I was beginning to fear that I should have all the cor- 
respondence to myself on the subject of Mr. Surman and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, for your correspondents, ‘‘ A member 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society,” ‘‘ One determined to uphold the 
Sacred Harmonic Society,” and the veracious ‘ Veritas,” had all 
disappeared, as the ghost in Hamlet vanished when he snuffed the 
morning air. My fears were, however, dispelled, by the appearance 
last week of your correspondent, T. R., who writes more calmly, 
though not more fairly, than his blustering predecessors, They, 
it will be remembered, pronounced my letters ‘ contemptible.” 
charged me with ‘‘ misrepresentations,” and “positive untruth,” 
with writing that which I knew to be false, and more than in- 
sinuated my dishonesty. Finding this kind of warfare of no avail 
against my weekly discharge of stern and stubborn facts, the Com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Socicty have altered their tactics, 
and after taking time for a “‘ cogibundity of cogitation,” are now 
beginning to use their sandbags, in order to weaken the force of the 
shot. They have put forward a member of their Society who is 
possessed of a convenient amount of ignorance and’simplicity, and 
who has consented to stand in the unenviable position of a defender 
of their indefensible works. Your correspondent, T. R., had 
need take care, lest he be classed with those individuals who, 
it is said, 7 

“ Rush on where angels fear to tread.” 
Although T. R.’s malignant feeling against Mr. Surman is equally 
strong with that of his predecessors, he writes in a very different 
strain. His tone in many instances is quite apologetic ; and al- 
though he occasionally charges me with unfair reasoning and with 
concealing facts when it does not suit my purpose to produce them, 
he seems on the whole to consider me as labouring under an error 
of judgment, occasioned by want of knowledge of facts, and by the 
information supplied to me being of a “partial and suspicious 
character, obtained for the most part from Mr. Surman himself.” 
I admit that I have received information from Mr. Surman ; its 
truth makes T. R. complain of the source whence it is derived ; 
T. R. has miserably failed to prove that information to be false. 
I may at the same time acquaint T. R. that I have received com- 
munications from a great variety of sources, and have also, from 
personal knowledge, become acquainted with some of the mean, 
petty, unjust and unfair proceedings of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s Committee. Should occasion offer, I may be able to 
prove to T. R, that my knowledge of facts is perhaps more exten- 
sive than his own, and that I am consequently in a better position 
for forming a judgment upon this case than eitner he or any of his 
fellow members. Even now, sir, your correspondent, T. R.’s 
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ignorance is sufficiently striking, and also remarkably convenient. 
It reminds me of the Italian, of non mi recordo notoriety, who 
gave evidence at Queen Caroline's trial. T. R. professes not to 
know that the constitution of the Special Committee was at the 
suggestion of one of Mr. Surmau’s accusers—he has not the honor 
of knowing the Rev. J. E. Cox—never saw him before the evening 
of the meeting on the 25rd of January—does not believe that his 
speech was previously prepared, or that he was entrusted with the 
task of moving Mr. Surman’s expulsion ; T. R. seems also entirely 
to forget the facts mentioned by me of Mr. Surman’s subscription 
having been twice refused by the Committee, his having been 
reasoned with upon the impropriety of continuing a member of the 
Society, and his having been twice referred to the general meeting ; 
nor does T. R. seem to be aware that the following notice was 
posted in the rehearsal room on the 16th January, just one week 
provious to the general meeting :— 

“ The Committee having considered it expedient to de line receiving the 
subscription of one of the members of the Society, until the case could be 
brought under the notice of the general mecting, it is proposed to submit 
the question for their decision on the above occasion. 

In replying to T. R. I will notice first that part of his letter 
which refers to the transactions of the general meeting. Here, Sir, 
1 am compelled to notice the communication you have received 
from your reporter, informing you that the account of the meeting 
contained in my letter “is very far from being, as therein stated, a 
correct account of the proceedings.” Had your reporter at the 
same time acquainted you in what respect that account was 
incorrect, I should have been in a position to rectify it ; but as he 
has failed to do so, I must take the statement of T. R. and point 
out the discrepancies between his version and mine, Let any 
person compare the two accounts, and he will find that T. R. does 
not object to the truth of any part of my statement, but he supplies 
a few important particulars which it is necessary to notice. It will 
be remembered that, after the voluminous correspondence had been 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Surman read a paper, which, I may 
add, was drawn up by his solicitor, containing a request to be 
furnished with a list of subscriptions amounting to £69 5s., as 
appeared by a memorandum in the Secretary’s handwriting. Mr. 
Surman then read the memorandum, and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Brewer has 
charged me with want of courtesy for not giving him information 
about Mr. Tomkins’ subscription when I was first written to. I 
could not do so, as the book containing the list of subscriptions was 
lost.” Here your correspondent, T. R. observes, “ The expression, 

s it reached the ears of the majority of the assembly, seemed to 

efer to the present, and not to the past—the book is lost. It must 
have been so considered by Mr. Brewer, who then asked for the 
date of the memorandum.” And yet, directly afterwards, T. R. 
states that the dead pause which succeeded Mr. Surman’s reply as 
to the date of the memorandum was consumed in loud and reiterated 
calls from all parts of the room for “the little book.” If the 
assembly had previously understood Mr, Surman to say “the book 
1s lost,” how came they to call for its production? The absurdity 
is obvious. T. R. then observes, ‘‘ during the interval, Mr. Surman 
was engaged in close and anxious consultation with the small party 
of adherents who prompted him in all he said or did during the 
evening.” Now comes the important point. T. R. continues, 
‘*and Mr. Surman called out, ‘ the book’s lost’—‘ I hav’n’t got the 
book ’—‘ I tell you it’s lost.’” Then, after a search amongst his 
papers, after a further consultation with his supporters, and the 
consequent lapse of a few minutes, “ Mr. Surman proclaimed aloud, 
‘The book which was lost has since been found’ and used the 
other words,” &c. Ihave made minute inquiry of Mr. Surman, 
who unequivocally denies having used the words, “ The book’s lost— 
I hav’n’t got the book—I tell you it’s lost ;” the only words he used 
being “ The book was lost.” I have also made minute inquiries 
of five members of the Society who sat close to Mr. Surman at the 
meeting, and all of them most distinctly confirm his statement. I 
may also heré remark upon the improbability of Mr, Surman 
having used the words attributed to him; for he went to that 
meeting with the full intention of producing the book. Indeed, 
its production was absolutely necessary, in order to clear him of the 
charge of having received a subscription which he had not accounted 
for. Had he said “the book is lost,” he would have been guilty 
of the absurdity of telling an untruth one moment, with the full 





intention of discovering it the next,—of saying “ I havn’t the book, 
but here it is.” The truth seems to be, that Mr. Surman was 
consulting with his friends whilst the members were calling out for 
the book. The confusion resulting from this, the declaration, 
that the book was lost ; and the delay occasioned in producing it, 
seems to have caused the erroneous impression that Mr, Surman 
was referring to the present, and not to the past. T, R. suggests 
the way in which Mr, Surman should have acted: I cannot see 
that T. R’s plan would have made the least difference ; and | may 
inform him, that Mr. Surman’s mode of bringing the subject forward 
was according to the advice of a highly respectable solicitor. I 
would ask, whe is T. R,, that he rin | question the wisdom of a 
limb of the law? T. R.’s account then states, that when Mr, 
Brewer asked Mr. Surman ‘ whether the book was not in his 
possession the whole evening,” Mr. Surman replied, “‘ I had lost 
the book”—* the book was lost.” All further explanation was cut 
short by the tremendous uproar which followed. In my previous 
letter, I mentioned that the little book was lost, for a considerable 
period, and a score of witnesses can be produced to prove the fact. 
It was to this loss Mr. Surman referred ; nor could he have wished 
to convey to the meeting the impression, that the book had not 
since been found, when it was his intention to produce it. Mr, 
Surman’s crime was, in his having proved his own innocence, and in 
having clearly traced the irregularity of accounts to Mr. Brewer. 
Referring to Mr. Surman, T.R. then says, “ Had he not, by frivolous 
excuses and evasive answers to Mr. Brewer's repeated communica- 
tions, for ten months, avoided the production of evidence, which must 
at once have convinced Mr. Brewer that he wasin error?” I 
answer, distinctly—No! Three times did Mr. Surman state in his 
letters, that there was an inaccuracy in the accounts, and offered 
to settle it, in the presence of witnesses ; which condition, I have 
already shown, was absolutely necessary. In one of his letters, he 
asked Mr. Brewer to appoint a time, for the purpose of settlement. 
Three times did Mr. Brewer refuse the offer, and Mr, Surman 
was, therefore, compelled to write to him, “I hold myself 
accountable only to a general meeting ;” and to this mode 
of settlement Mr. Brewer at last deliberately acceded. Why 
was this? Why prefer to settle the account at a general 
meeting? T. R. says, “ but the deliberate intention of Mr. 
Surman had long been fostered in his bosom, of making a public 
exposure of a gentleman to whom the Society is under infinite 
obligations.” Why did not Mr. Brewer defeat this deliberate 
intention, by settling the account in the presence of witnesses ? 
Deluded T. R.! I will tell you the reason. Ido not charge it 
upon Mr. Brewer; I believe he was made the cat’s-paw of the 
Committee, whose deliberate intention was to expose Mr. Surman. 
They believed the book containing the list of subscriptions was 
lost. Mr. Surman’s former assistant, who had been lured into the 
service of the Sacred Harmonic Society by the offer of a higher 
salary, knew that the book was lost when he left Mr. Surman’s 
employ. But neither he nor the Committee knew that the book 
had since been found. They thought, therefore, that Mr. Surman 
would be unable to prove his innocence ; that he could now be 
convicted of an irregularity of account, andno mistake ; and they 
determined to expose him before the public meeting. Their delibe- 
rate intention was defeated. The charge recoiled upon one of 
their own party, They were caught in their own trap—snared in 
their own net. Their infernal machine exploded amongst them- 
selves. ‘Their fate was like that of Phalaris, who was roasted in 
the brazen bull he had contrived for roasting others—like that of 
Guillotin, who invented the French instrument of decapitation, and 
was amongst the first to have his head chopped off. There is a 
proverb that says, ‘‘a great book is a great evil ;” in this instance, a 
very ‘‘ little book,” did all the mischief. It was in anticipation of 
Mr. Surman being convicted of irregularity of account that the 
motion for his expulsion was prepared. The Rev, J. E. Cox was 
seen to pull the paper out of his pocket ; and this, together with 
the information I have afforded, renders his speech intelligible. 
The Committee having led Mr. Brewer into such a plaguy mess, 
were of course bound to try and get him out of it. They theretore 
procure the signatures of a number of the members to a paper, 
expressive of their indignation, ‘‘at the wanton, unjust, and 
insidious attack made on Mr. Brewer.” Was there ever a more 
ridiculous hoax ? What wonder that a number of the members 
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refused tosignit? As to those who have signed it, T. R. mentions 
a fact which may account for it, although I should never have been 
so rude as to suggest it myself, namely, ‘that they are all as easily 
led by the nose as asses are.” Why should the Committee elect 
74 new members, if not to make them useful? “Deduct from the 
members that have signed the paper referred to—first, the 74 new 
members, then the Committee, then their relatives, then those in 
the pay of the Society, then the hangers-on for country festivals, 
&c., and there would not be many left. The decrease of Mr. 
Surman’s majority may be easily accounted for, T. R. suggests the 
fascinations of the clique. Very Tikel y this has had a great deal to do 
with it, But I should rather look for it in the glory of having Costa 
for a conductor, and in the fact that man is a gregarious animal, 
It requires great moral courage to continue for a long time in a 
minority ; and the conduct of those gentlemen who have stood by 
Mr. Surman to the last, is therefore the more honorable to them, 
and entitles them to the highest commendation. I am almost 
content to leave the remainder of T. R.’s letter without any further 
notice; for his weak and feeble reply in no respect shakes my 
previous statements. In several instances he saves mé the trouble 
of answering him, for he answers himself, and brings forward his 
arguments apparently for the sole purpose of knocking them down, 
He says he could defend the impartial proceedings of the Special 
Committee, but thinks the gentlemen composing that Committee 
had better do it themselves. He brings forward the Rev. J. E. 
Cox, and leaves him in the same awkward predicament. T. R. 
refers to Mrs. Salmon’s case, and then regrets that the charge 
founded upon it should ever have been preferred. I quite believe 
T. R., for it was a disgraceful piece of business. Here, by the 
way, I may remark, that T. R. jumbles together this case with the 
affair of “ the little book” in the most muddleheaded manner. It 
may be done designedly ; if not, I would refer T. R. to Captain 
Layard’s recent work, which contains a legend of Nimrod, to the 
effect that the mighty hunter being troubled with a gnat in his brain, 
which had entered by his ear, he used to have his head well 
hammered every morning by his servants, in order to get 
rid of the intruder, and to relieve the pain. If T. R. were 
to undergo a similar process, it might have the effect of 
clearing his noddle. In reference to the constitution of the 
Society, T. R. observes, that it is not a close corporation, and that 
to allow subscribers to interfere in the management of the Society 
would cause endless confusion. But is that any reason why persons 
in every respect qualified to become members, should for years 
ast have been refused admission? ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society 
Is like the temple of Janus, shut in time of peace, and open in 
time of war. For six years no new members were admitted, whilst 
in the last year the Committee have elected 74 new members. 
What is the reason? Because of the establishment of a new 
Society, and the Committee of the old Society accordingly find it 
absolutely necessary to try and keep their assistants, by offering 
them the privileges ef membership. The Committee may discover 
what they have experienced once before, that the management of a 
large number of members is by no means easy. Although the 
introduction of new members may serve the purpose of the Com- 
mittee at present, they may soon become inconveniently trouble- 
some. In stating the constitution of the Society, I did not put it 
forcibly enough. The Committee elect the members, and the 
members elect the Committee. ‘T. R. supposes I have no objection 
to this. Itis the principal point to which I do object ; for it places 
a power in the hands of the Committee, which they ought not to 
possess, and makes the Society a close corporation. The election 
of new members ought to rest with a general meeting. In reference 
to the property qualification, T. R. triumphantly asks, “to whom 
but the members should the property belong?” I quite agree with 
T. R. that it should belong to the members; and the injustice of 
depriving Mr. Surman of the privileges of membership, is the more 
apparent, as it is in direct contravention of the rules, as well as a 
breach of common honesty. The Committee seem not to value 
their own reputation as worth a button, whilst the members have 
made a rod for their own backs. ‘The expulsion of Mr. Surman will 


be pleaded as a precedent, if any of the members who remain in 
the Society should become obnoxious. 
However anxious T. R. may be to cover or conceal the “‘ family 





to be denied. T. R. is unable to refute my statement as to the 
unfair constitution and unjust proceedings of the Special Committee, 
namely, that although the charges brought before it were wholly 
confined to questions between the General Committee and Mr. 
Surman, six of the members of the General Committee were on the 
Special Committee—four at the commencement of the inquiry, and 
two subsequently—whilst three more of the members of the General 
Committee preferred the charges. But, as T. R. states that “two 
among the six were merely members of the Society during the 
whole course of the inquiry, and the entire case relating to 
Mr. Surman was concluded before those gentlemen were elected 
upon the Committee,” I must beg leave to give the latter part of 
his statement the most unqualified contradiction. The two members 
of the Special Committee who were elected upon the General 
Committee were so elected before the report upon Mr. Surman’s 
case was drawn up, and therefore the entire case was not con- 
cluded. The offers of seats on the General Committee to two of 
the members of the Special Committee, and the prospect of 
the conductorship, which was held out to a third, may have 
had, and probably did have, considerable influence in deter- 
mining the character of their Report, and in inducing them to 
sign it. Let T. R, cease making his shuffling and evasive 
statements ; for so sure as they are made they shall be exposed. 
Not one word does T.R. say in defence of the infamous and 
dastardly conduct of the General Committee, in issuing a circular 
to their subscribers endeavouring to destroy Mr. Surman’s cha- 
racter and reputation—not one word about their systematic and 
determined efforts to ruin him. They are evidently too bad 
for even T. R. to defend. Even while I write, fresh proofs 
of the unalterable malignity of the Committee are brought 
before me. Mr. Surman, however, seems to possess a strong 
principle of vitality. ‘‘ Who would have thought the old man had 
so much blood in him?” The efforts of the Committee have 
hitherto produced a contrary effect to thai which they intended. 
Their curses are like Balaam’s, converted into blessings. 

The Committee thought to crush Mr. Surman under the weight 
of ‘grave and serious charges;” it only raised him numerous 
friends, and, like the acanthus pressed beneath a tile, he springs up 
the better for the superincumbent weight. They thought to destroy 
him by expelling him from the Society, but he proves to be like a 
cat with nine lives, or like Barnaby Rudge’s raven, with its 
“ never say die.” And so the Committee will go on wasting their 
time, their strength, their energies, their money, until their vain 
and abortive measures recoil with a vengeance upon themselves, 
and issue in their own destruction. For I do not believe that the 

ublic will support them in their wicked designs. Great as may 
be the wickedness that flies to hide itself in this metropolis, it 
nevertheless contains a mighty leaven for good. If I were asked 
to what I attribute the pre-eminence of London among modern 
cities, and were required to give a reason why it should not pass 
away like Babylon or Nineveh, I should point, not to its wealth— 
its population—its busy, bustling activity—its scientific know- 
ledge—its triumphs of mechanical contrivance or of engineering 
art; but I should refer to the accumulated amount of honorable, 
noble, just and generous feeling—of merciful and kindly human 
sympathies, which it contains. These, with kindred qualities, have 
made our city great, and can alone preserve it so: without these, 
London, with its arts and scienees, its literature and learning, would 
be little better than a Pandemonium, fraught with the elements of 
speedy destruction ; nor could the time be far distant when that 
prediction would be verified which says, that a period shall arrive 
when a traveller from New Zealand shall take his stand upon a 
broken arch of London Bridge and sketch the ruins of St. auls, 
Long may we be preserved from a fate which iniquitous proceed- 
ings like those of the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
if universally prevalent, could not fail speedily to entail upon us. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Feb, 14, 1849, R. 8, 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sm,—The Sacred Harmonic Society, satisfied with having dis- 
placed an officer with whom they could no longer act with 





compact,” its existence and influence on the Society is too notorious 


confidence, had no desire to add to the pain they had been com- 
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pelled to inflict. They, therefore, in general meeting assembled, 
ed a resolution that the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
should not be made public unless Mr. Surman deemed it necessary 
for his own justification, and chose, in writing, to consent to its 
ublication. In case he did so, they further resolved that the 
eport which occasioned his dismissal from the office of conductor 
should be printed for distribution at their own expense, and that 
Mr. Surman should be supplied with any reasonable number of 
copies. Mr. Surman did not think proper to consent to the printing 
of the Report ; and, for his sake, it would, I think, have been 
discreet, if his very small, but very noisy, minority had adopted 
the forbearance exhibited by the Society. They have, however, 
taken advantage of it to indulge in wild abuse and unscrupulous 
assertion. Your correspondent, R. S., particularly, has revelled in 
frothy misrepresentation. Under such circumstances it can hardly 
be expected that the silence originally agreed to will be observed ; 
and, if opportunity is afforded me, I propose to lay before your 
readers two or three of the chief points of this singular inquiry, 
which lasted over a period of nearly five months, By mutual 
consent of the disputing parties, certain members of the committee 
on the one hand, and Mr. Surman on the ‘other, it was referred to 
a committee of inquiry to investigate and report upon what were 
described as ‘‘ certain matters of difference.” 

These ‘‘ matters of difference ” were arranged by the committee 
of inquiry under eight or nine heads, (I forget the precise number, ) 
each head or division reporting on several matters. 

Your innocent correspondent, “ Semper Idem,” explains, (satis- 
factorily, as he thinks,) one of the matters which is mentioned in the 
ae as a collateral illustration only in one division, (the 3rd,) 


re 
relating to ‘the imperfect and unsatisfactory manner in which 


Mr. Surman kept and rendered the accounts of monies entrusted to 
him for disbursement ;” and having so disposed of this, probably the 
least important point in the division, he affects triumphantly to ask, 
“are there any other charges? None that he has heard of.” Nay, 
more, this clever person affects to be angry because Mr. Surman is 
not charged by T. R. with coarse, palpable dishonesty. Truly may 


Mr. Surman cry, ‘“‘ Heaven save me from my friends !” 


For my own part 1 believe that Mr. Surman’s errors arose rather 
from a policy of finesse, a tortuous diplomacy, adopted by him 
without his having the skill to effect the object aimed at, viz.—the 
promotion of his private interest in preference to the welfare of the 
body, as whose servant he acted; and this line of conduct was 
aggravated by the dogged, indomitable, blind obstinacy with which 
it was pursued. 

Whether the Society could permit so perverse and indiscreet a 
man to remain its acting and trusted agent, I leave to public judg- 
ment. 

The tactics of Mr. Surman’s small party have been to raise a 
great outcry upon irrelevant and insignificant points, in the hope 
that the dust thus raised might conceal from public view the serious 
matters really in question. These they have not ventured even to 
name, and dare not attempt to grapple with. 

The trick is common enough, but, as in the present instance, 
may be over-worked, and so effect the very object it is intended to 
prevent. 

One of the heaviest ‘‘ matters of difference” investigated and 
reported upon by the committee of inquiry was the Elijah 
affair. It was, no doubt, the chief cause of Mr. Surman’s igno- 
minious dismissal ; and it will be remembered that it can hardly 
happen to a man who has been working in fellowship with a nume- 
rous body, for fifteen years, to be instantly dismissed from among 
them, without suspicions being publicly entertained that reasonable 
cause existed for so extreme a course. 

Let the Elijah transaction say, if these suspicions are, in the 
present instance, correct. I lay the case before you, without 
comment of my own, almost in the words of the report of the special 
committee of inquiry. 

The Elijah transaction.—“ It will be recollected that, in 1847, 
the society was applied to by certain distinguished persons to get 
up a concert in aid of the funds cullecting for the benefit of the 
distressed Scotch, then grievously suffering from famine. It was 
particularly desired that the performance might be the oratorio of 
Elijah. 

‘* Ata meeting of the committee of management, held for the 





urpose of making the necessary arrangements for the concert, 
Mr. Surman stated to the committee that Elijah could not be per- 
formed in consequence of there not being any full score in the 
country, Dr. Mendelssohn having taken the only score in existence 
back to Germany. 

“ The want of a full score was not, it seems, an insuperable 
obstacle, as a score sufficient for the purpose might have been 
compiled and written out from the recitatives and certain other 
portions of the work which alone were deemed to require this 
aid. 

“Mr. Surman, however, further stated that certain parts of the 
music for the wind instruments were also wanting; and, as this was 
an obstacle that could not be overcome, the committee, upon the 
faith of such representations made to them by Mr. Surman, com- 
municated to the distinguished persons who had applied to them 
the impossibility of their wishes being complied with, so far as 
regarded a performance of Elijah, and the oratorio of the Creation 
was in consequence substituted. 

‘* Very shortly after the communication they had thus made, and 
before the concert, it came to the knowledge of the Committee 
that at the very time Mr. Surman submitted to the Committee his 
statement and reasons why Elijah could not be performed, he was 
arranging with two ladies, who have often appeared at the concerts 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the performance of the work 
in question at the Hanover Square Rooms, for his and their joint 
benefit. 

‘* It will be seen, that had this contemplated performance been 
suffered to take place, the effect would have been to place the 
members of the General Committee (and, in consequence of their 
representative character, the Society generally,) in a most humi- 
liating and embarassing position. 

‘« The distinguished persons alluded to would observe, that whilst 

the Society, through its Committee, declared it impossible to per- 
form Elijah for the benefit of the charity, yct the officer of the 
Society, its conductor, had no difficulty in performing it for his own 
gain, 
“* In consequence of the information obtained by the General 
Committee, they promptly convened a meeting upon the subject, 
when it clearly appeared, that notwithstanding Mr. Surman’s 
assertion, that the wind parts of Elijah were not in the country, 
he was actually at the time he made such assertion: in posses- 
sion of them—be having copied the wind parts, lent by Messrs. 
Ewer and Co., for the performance of the oratorio, which had 
immediately previously taken place. 

“‘ Much altercation, as might be expected, took place at this 
meeting, and Mr. Surman was clearly and justly, as the special com- 
mittee of inquiry are obliged to report, convicted of ——” 

Here, Mr. Editor, follow some comments of the Committee of 
Inquiry, expressed in stronger language than I care to repeat, or 
you would care to publish. They then proceed— 

“It is to be remarked that the contemplated performance of 
Elijah at the Hanover-square Rooms did not take place, the 
ladies who were joined with Mr. Surman in the speculation, aftcr 
having, as it appears, gone some way in the arrangements, declining, 
for personal reasons, to complete them. 

“ Strong censure must fall upon Mr. Surman for thus inducing 
the Committee to put forth a statement, the fallacy of which he 
knew would be made apparent by the proposed performance at 
Hanover-square Rooms three days after the Charity Concert of 
the Creation, and which, but for timely prevention, would have 
cast lasting odium upon the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

‘* Your Committee of Inquiry think it unnecessary to comment 
upon the fact, that Mr. Surman’s conduct in this matter is sufficient 
to destroy all confidence that might have previously existed 
between himself and other members of the Committee, and render 
his position of conductor incompatible with the feclings of those 
persons who by their own duties must necessarily be brought into 
contact with him in the execution of his office.” 

In conclusion, I will but observe, that if Mr. Surman really 
wished the public to arrive at a true judgment of his case, he would 
have sent in his consent to the publication of the Report, before he 
ventured to put forth the mass of mendacious folly which he terms 
his “ reply” to it. 

I am, Sir, ) ours, &c., _ \ 
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THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—As your correspondent, R. S., has thought proper to lay 
down the following proposition, as the ground of his argument, 
through a large portion of two long letters: ‘‘ The heaviest charge 
which their (the special committee’s) Report contained, and the only 
charge seriously affecting Mr. Surman, a charge which, if. proved, 
amounted to downright dishonesty, was brought before the general 
meeting of members, by which Mr. Surman was dismissed, without 
any previous notice of such charge having been given to Mr. 
Surman, and without his having been afforded the opportunity of 
making an adequate defence ; as, to answer the charge, required a 
search for documents, for which search no time was allowed :” and 
as your correspondent, T. R., in your last number, alludes to the 
circumstance, as referring to the fund for the relief of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Salmon ;—I am induced to forward you a history of that 
transaction. 

In the month of June, 1845, the Secretary of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society received a letter from Mr. Hedgley, enclosing a private 
circular, signed “J; Hedgley,” headed ‘‘ Mrs. Salmon, the celebrated 
vocalist, in very distressed circumstances,” in which it was stated, 
her only resource was an annuity of 4s. 74d. a-week, arising from a 
former subscription. The following quotation from the circular 
represented the urgent nature of her case: “ With such privations, 
it is not surprising that her circumstances have become worse and 
worse ; in fact, she has been turned out of her lodgings on several 
occasions, and has had to scek medical advice, as an out-patient, 
from a hospital. At the present time, she has not the common 
necessaries of life ; and, unless some kind friends step forward to 
alleviate her sufferings, and rescue her from a state of helpless, and 
almost hopeless misery, rendered more postin for her having 
seen better days, she must seek relief from her parish.” The 
circular having been laid, by the Secretary, before the Committee of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 26th of June, 1845, they unani- 
mously voted the sum of £10, which was received by Mr. Surman, 
within a few days, for the purpose of being applied to relieve the 
wants of Mrs, Salmon. About a year afterwards, as Mr. Surman 
had not produced the receipt, he was asked if he had paid the 
money : he said he had not, as there was some uncertainty as to who 
should receive it. Another year elapsed, and the same question 
was asked him, and the same answer returned. However, as 
subsequently appears, Mr. Surman did nothing to solve the 
difficulty. 

On the 8rd of Jannary, 1848, at a meeting of the special com- 
mittee Mr. Surman was asked several questions, amongst the rest, 
this,—Have you paid the £10to Mrs. Salmon? At the same time, 
a printed report of the society, for the year 1845, was produced, to 
show that the amount was charged in that year’s disbursements, 
Mr. Surman, after fencing with the question some time, answered, 
“ He had not paid the money ;” stating, “there was a difficulty 
about who was the right treasurer of the fund.” The special com- 
mittee, in their report to the general meeting on the 15th February, 
1848, alluded to this matter, not as a specific charge, but as an 
illustration of Mr. Surman’s mode of dealing with money transactions, 
suggesting that, had he found any difficulty respecting the treasurer 
of the fund, it was his duty to have paid the money to Mrs. Salmon 
herself, or back to the funds of the society. 

At that meeting, Mr. Surman, referring to an assertion he had 
made in the introduction to his printed statement, said,—‘‘ I said, 
gentlemen, that they were going to bring new charges against me, 
and they have done'so; 1 never heard any complaint of the non- 
payment of Mrs. Salmon’s money before.” ‘The chairman and 
secretary of the special committee being present, astonished at the 
effrontery of the assertion, récapitulated the facts of the case, and 
the notes taken at the time of Mr. Surman’s examination were read 
to the meeting ; however, Mr. Surman, instead of being utterly 
confounded, as most men would have been, with the greatest cool- 
ness demanded, “why the matter had not been mentioned to him 
at a committee meeting ?” The meeting were assured it had been. 
Mr. Surman then said he would pay the amount, together with 
£2 10s. he had also received, and his own subscription to the 
treasurer of the Sacred Harmonic Society before he left the 
meeting—which he did not do ; but, according to a paragraph in a 


























































supplement to his statement, which he has since published, he paid 
Mr. Hedgley, on the 18th of February, 1848, three days after the 
general meeting. 

In the same pamphlet, Mr. Surman has published three letters 
which had not been previously shown to the committee. The first, 
dated October 3, 1845, is from the treasurer to the fund, Mr. Oxen 
ford, requesting Mr. Surman, if he has in his possession any money 
subscribed to the fund, to forward it at his earliest convenience ; 
the second, dated October 4, 1845, is from Mr. Hedgley, the 
secretary to the fund, begging Mr. Surman, if he has received a 
letter from Mr. Oxenford, not to attend to it, until he should receive 
a printed paper from him on the subject ; in the third letter, dated 
October 7, 1845, signed John Hedgley and Eliza Salmon, Mr. 
Surman is requested to keep the subscription open to the end of 
the year (1845), and then pay him, Mr. Hedgley, to be “‘ put into 
the hands of the treasurer, and arrangements made for investing it 
in the safest and most advantageous manner.” 

The foregoing is a simple narrative of the case, which required 
but little proof, as it lay in a nut-shell. Mr. Surman receives £10 
to pay towards a fund for alleviating the distress of a person 
‘* without the common necessaries of life ;” he keeps the money 
until after an inquiry into his conduct, and a report of this fact to 
a general meeting—that is, during a period of two years and a-half 
—and then he pays it to the very person whose right to receive it 
he had affected to doubt, although it was at that gentleman’s 
solicitation the subscription was raised, and he it was who doled 
out the proceeds of a former subscription to the unfortunate lady. 

The statement that there was not sufficient time allowed to 
search for documents, is a mere subterfuge. Mr. Surman knew he 
had received the money, and had not handed it over ; there were 
no documents ; however, from the mention. of the matter to the 
special committee, to the time of the general meeting, six weeks had 
elapsed, a period long enough to have searched for documents, or 
paid the money. It has never been suggested that Mr. Surman 
intended to defraud the fund of the money ; but he was accused of 
wrongtully detaining it ; for, to an aged person starving in June, 
1845, what could be the use of £10 in February, 1848? 

I cannot suffer myself to express my sentiments upon. Mr, 
Surman’s conduct in this case ; but will leave your readers to judge 
whether the language of R. S., who describes it (if proved) as 
amounting to downright dishonesty, is correctly applied. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, . T. 

February 15th, 1849. 

I request, if any of Mr. Surman’s friends answer this letter, and 
afterwards reprint such answer, they will do me the justice to print 
this letter along with their answer. 





BEGGING IMPOSTORS. 

(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—I hope you will excuse the liberty we have taken in 
addressing you, as we are constant readers of your journal. Will 
yon have the goodness to try to stop an imposition on the musical 
public? There is a person going about calling on many ladies and 
gentlemen, personating himself as the son of the late Mr. J. Field, 
music-porter at the Hanover Square Rooms. His tale is, that he 
has been laid up with the rheumatic fever and many other mishaps, 
which he has carried on with success for the last three years. 
Should this person come under the notice of any lady or gentleman, 
will they have the goodness to ask him to call again, and in the 
meantime to communicate with J. or G. Field, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and they will call and see him, and it would be 


serving your humble and obedient servants, 
J. anv G. Fretp. 





REVIEW. 
“ Deux Etudes,” pour le pianoforte, composées par Manis 
Moopy.— Wessex and Co. 

Nor only as the compositions of a lady amateur, but for 
their own intrinsic merits, we are able to recommend these 
elegant bagatelles. The first in A major is a clever and well- 
developed study of alternate octaves and double notes for the 
right hand. The episode in C major is a good relief, and 
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the reprise of the original key is managed very simply and 
naturally, The second study is an exercise of sixths for the 
right hand, with extended arpeggios for the left, very useful, 
and exceedingly well written. A minor, the key of the 
episode, is rather unusual, since the tonic key is G major, but 
it is very graceful, and the resumption of the first key is ably 
brought about. 

Miss Moody, who is evidently a good musician, as well as 
a tasteful thinker, may, we trust, be encouraged by this 
sincere though brief acknowledgment of her talent, to proceed 
in the course she has so well begun, and which she has all the 
means of accomplishing so honourably. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moscuetes.—This admirable musician leaves this morning for 
Leipsie, where his duties as principal of the Conservatory demand 
his presence. His visit to England has been much shorter than 
his friends and the public could have desired. If not a grand 
concert, we at least hoped he would give a series of classical 
chamber performances, in which he might have introduced to his 
old admirers some of his recent compositions, and some of the 
posthumous works of his friend, Mendelssohn, of which he promises 
the MSS. 


Mottz. Vera has been very successful in her tour with Lablache 
and Thalberg in the provinces. In Edinburgh, especially, the 
local papers are fluent in her praise. We shall notice the concerts 
next week. 


Motte. Motina vt Menpr.—This clever young singer, a near 
relation of the celebrated Pauline Viardot Garcia, has recently 
made her début at the Grand Opera in Brussels, with immense suc- 
cess. The opera she appeared in was La Sonnambula, in which 
of course she took the part of Amina. Her reception was most 
flattering throughout. Her first cavatina, “‘ Come per me sereno,” 
created the greatest enthusiasm; but perhaps her most decided 
triumph was in the dargo of the finale, “Ah! non giunge”, which she 
delivered with exquisite feeling. Her voice filled the theatre, with- 
out any apparent difficulty on her part. Altogether the Brussels 
Opera has not for some years witnessed so decidedly favourable a 
début as that of Mdlle. Molina di Mendi. She was unanimously 
recalled at the fall of the curtain, and literally covered with bou- 
quets. A Signor Calzolari was the tenor. ~ 


_ Royat Tratian Orgra.—Several alterations have been made 
in the interior of this establishment. The box stalls on the second 
tier have been removed, and converted into private boxes. On the 
third tier, three boxes only on each side will be retained, the 
remainder being converted into two rows of amphitheatre stalls. 


Granpo Eventne Concerts.—The third, and last, of a series of 
these concerts, which have been given with great success at the 
Whittington Club, under the direction of Mr. Frank Bodda, took 
place on Monday the 12th. Various were the items of the pro- 
gramme, and many were the performers ; we shall merely specify 
the names of the latter. Vocalists :— Misses Messent, Ransford, 
Rafter, Eliza Nelson, Pyne, L. Pyne, and Mrs. Donald King ; 
Messrs. Herberte, Latter, Donald King, and Frank Bodda. Instru- 
mentalists:— Richard Blagrove (concertina), Brinsley Richards 
(piano), Madame Goffrie (piano), Kate Loder (piano), F. B. Jewson 
(piano), and Her Goffrie (violin), 


Miss Fanny Wurapon’s concert took place on Monday lasts 
at Crosby Hall. The vocalists were Misses Owen, Elvina Collins; 
Augusta Purcell, Medora Collins, Stewart, Harriette Ward, Mdlle. 
Ricci, and Signora Giulietta Borsi, with the Messrs. F. Smith, 
Williams, N. J. Sporle, Crathern, and C. Nordensohn. Among 
the novelties was the appearance of Signora Giulietta Borsi, who 
comes from the Fenice Theatre, at Milan. The débutante is verylady- 
like in appearance, has a voice of nice quality, and sings like a 
musician ; she sang a scena from the Favori(a with much effect, 
and a romanza with great taste and expression. We have not 
room to say more than that all the performers acquitted themselves 
to the satisfaction of the audience, 





Mr. Georce Perry, ex-leader of the orchestra in the concerts 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who officiated as conductor for a 
short time after Mr. Surman’s retirement from that post, has been 
presented with a handsome testimonial by a large number of the 
members and assistants, as an acknowledgment of the services he 
has rendered the society. 


Miss Stewart.—lIn the letter from our correspondent at Exeter, 
last week, it is stated that Miss Stewart’s voice is ‘‘ not powerful.” 
Our correspondent writes to us to say that he described the young 
lady’s voice as “not so powerful as some,” and requests us to 
correct the mistake. 


Her Masesty anv Paince Axsert attended the performances 
at the Haymarket Theatre last night. 


We understand that Mr. Millar, of Bath, (in compliance with 
the wishes of his pupils) intends to devote two days, in London, 
for the purpose of giving lessons in singing. 

Mevereeer s Prornete is in active rehearsal at the Theatre de 
la Nation. All Paris appears to be in a state of excitement about 
the new opera, for which one of Meyerbeer’s usual triumphs is 
anticipated. ‘fhe first performance will, in all probability, take 
place in the first week in March. 


Exeter, 20th Feb., 1849.—(From our own Correspondent.)— 
Jullien, accompanied “by the élite of his unrivalled band,” together 
with ‘ the fascinating Thillon,” gave a concert yesterday (Monday) 
evening, at the Royal Subscription Rooms. The room was filled 
to overflowing. The promenade was “a regular fix,” as Jonathan 
would say; and the reserved seats were completely “running 
over,” if such a term may be used, many being obliged to stand. 
The programme was unexceptionable. The first on the list— 
Mendelssohn's divine overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
was rendered most beautifully by the band, who played the 
music as if they loved it. Blagrove executed a fantasia of his 
own, on themes from Donizetti’s Lucia, in a style that few can 
equal, and was applauded “to the echo.” Madame Anna Thillon’s 
first song, Paer’s ‘‘ La Biondina,” with variations, was encored 
vociferously. Her next, “ Love rules the palace,” also met with a 
tumultuous encore, in response to which she substituted a pretty 
trifle unknown to me. Her singing of both was the essence of 
prettiness, Koenig played a solo on the cornopsan, called 
‘* Solitude,” by Angelina, a very pleasing composition. It was 
unanmiously encored. La the selection from Meyerbeer’s Gli 
Ugonotto, the ophecleide had a singular and stirring effect, as 
introduced in the “ Benediction of the Poignards ;” and Prospére’s 
solo, ** Piff, Patf,” was a splendid performance. Richardson and 
Sonnemberg, who played Bishop’s * Lo, here the gentle lark” as a 
duet for the flute and clarionet, fully deserved the plaudits they 
obtained, There were also the Allegretto from the Sinfonia in 
(Beethoven), the Caledonian Quadrilles, some sparkling waltzes 
by Jullien and Keenig, and the Drum Polka, which last was 
re-demanded with thunders of applause. Between the parts we 
had the new arrangement of the “ National Anthem,” which was 
well received, There is another concert this evening, and one 
on Thursday next, and, I believe, a sacred performance on Wed- 
nosday.—ALPHA. ; 

Mr. Georce Barker repeated his vocal entertainment, ‘‘ The 
Lays of the Foresters,” written by Miss Fanny E. Lacy, in the 
small Hanover Square Room, before a numerous audience. Among 
other songs of Mr. Barker, written expressly for this entertainment, 
we noticed two very pleasing ballads, ‘‘ Llewelleyn’s Bride,” and 
‘< Fleur de Marie.” Mr. Barker sang most of the songs, and 
accompanied himself in a most agreeable manner. He was assisted 
in the vocal department by Mr. Leffler and Mr. Grattan Cooke. 
He was frequently applauded and often encored. 


Motte. Rosarie Tuemar gave a soirée musicale, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Thursday, the 15th, assisted by the Misses Pyne, 
Sig. Marras, Herrn Schonhoff, and Haas, vocalists ; MM. Deloffre 
and Pilet, violin and violoncello; Herrn Wehle and Haas, accom. 
panists. Mdlle. Themarisa pianist of talent, and, besides a fantasia 
of her own, played Hummel’s A minor concerto (without an 
orchestra). She was warmly encouraged by her friends, who 
mustered in good number, 
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Carnertne Hayes.—This celebrated singer, who will shortly 
make her déut at the Royal Italian Opera, was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Manuel Garcia, brother of Malibran and Pauline Garcia, 
and also of Felix Ronconi, brother of tle Ronconi. 


Mr. G, H. Lake gave a concert at the Lecture Hall, Walworth, 
on Friday, the 16th instant. Among the singers we noticed the 
Misses Cubitt, Stewart, Poole, A. and M. Williams ; and Messrs. 
H. Smith, Knowles, Marriott, Mudge, Bridgewater, Hime, Charles, 
&c. The programme was tolerably good, but somewhat lengthy. 
Mr. Lake performed a solo on the piano with excellent effect, and 
took part in Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, arranged for four 
concertinas with pianoforte obligato. 


Tue One Hounprep ann Exeventa ANNIVERSARY of the 
Royal Society of Musicians will be celebrated on the 22nd of 
March—the Earl of Cawdor in the chair. 


Miss Fenn, grand-daughter to the late Dr, Boyce, lately be- 
queathed to the Royal Society of Musicians a legacy of £1000 
(Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. Stock), minus the duty. 


Royat Iratran Orsra.—(From the Mourning Herald.) This 
costly establishment opens on the 10th of next month, and the 
arrangements that the lessee has made promise a season of equal 
brilliancy, in a musical point of view, to either of the two which 
have gone before. Until the experiment of a secord Italian Opera 
was tried, the resources at command were comparatively unknown, 
but the enterprise of Mr. Beale, and of his successor, Mr. 
Delafield, has produced fruit to which the amateurs of the metro- 
polis have not been slow to give enthusiastic welcome. Prior to 
the commencement of the vast undertaking, there had been but 
little of the completeness which the new speculators have aimed at 
--no effort made to produce a well-organised ensemble, at once 
tich, perfect, and imposing. The gigantic character of the general 
scheme is now well familiar to the public, and the masterly way in 
which some twenty or five-and-twenty operas have been produced 
has been long the theme of admiration and of panegyric. Judging 
by the preparations that have been made for the forthcoming 
season, there is evidently no decay in the spirit of liberality: and 
good intention. Notwithstanding the difficulties that presented 
themselves last year, such that would have prostrated any less 
energetic and sanguine management, the original plan is main- 
tained in all its comprehensiveness, and we may again look for an 
ample and unapproached embodiment of the best lyrical works of 
the Italian and French operatic stage. The amount of talent 
secured in each department proclaims the diligence of the directors 
in obtaining the necessary means to carry out the fundamental 
principles of the establishment in their full integrity. Abundant in 
number, there is also the strongest and most available efficiency. 


Mr. James Wattack has, we are pleased to say, again 
appeared at the Haymarket. He played Don Cezar de Bazan on 
Thursday, and appears to night in Wild Oats. On Monday he 
will perform Othello jto Mr. Charles Kean’s lago, Mr. Cresswick’s 
poe Miss Laura Addison’s Desdemona, and Mrs. Charles Kean’s 

milia. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Notick.—Several of cur correspondents must again remain in statu quo for 
aweek. It would be well if some of the writers would remember that 
* Brevity is the sou! of wit,” and condense their arguments. 


—_-~ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, 


MUSICAL GLASSES 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


A CLASS will assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 
precisely, for the practice of CLasstcaL ConcERTED PiEcEs, UrERas, &c., 
Conducted by Mrs, SterpHen CHAMbERS, and assisted by Miss SARA 
FLoweR, at 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. Terms, £2 2s. 
per Quarter. 


A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE will take place on the FIRST DAY OF 
EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subscribers will be invited. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS,| 


JUST RECEIVED AT 
SCHOTT & CO.’S 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
89, ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE: 
LISZT, (T. D.) Salvo Maria de Jerusalem, (J Lombardi) a os 
DE VIENNES, (Henri) Fantasies sur des Airs Nationaux Belges, Op. 12 
CRAMER, (Henri) Souvenir de Stuttgart, Amusement briilant, 1s .. 
STRAUSS, (Joseph) Favorite Poikas and Mazourkas, .. +. _ each 
No. 1, Des Lampions Polka ;—No. 2, Isabelle Polka; No. 3, L’Eperon 
Or, six Mazourkas:—No. 4, Malle-Poste Polkas;—No. 5, 
Polka ;—No. 6, Sidonie Polka ;—No. 7, Soupirs des Fleurs Polka. 
FOR THE HARP. 
OBERTHUR, (Charles) Reminiscences Italiennes, Duo pour Harp et 
Piano, Op. 31 +3 ae oa ee & a6 48 ¢ 
ALVARS, (Parish) Concerto, (en mi bemol) Op. 98, av. Accompts. de Piano 9 
” ” ” ” pour Orchestre 16 
FOR THE VIOLIN. 
PRUME, (F.) La Danse des Sorciéres, Scherzo burlesque et characteristique, 
‘e R “ 3 0 


Op. 13, av Accompts, de Piano .. ° ry ee 
FOR THE VIOLONCELLO. 
SERVAIS, (F.) Fantasie caracteristique sur deux célébres Romances ‘de 
Lafont, Op. 8, ae ee on oe av. Accompts. de Piano 5 
” ” ” ” de Quatuor 6 
” d’Orchestre 9 


” ” 
FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 
DORN, (H.) Festouvertiire zur 5tex Sacularfeier des Célner Dombaues, 
* 1848, characteristisches ‘Tongemialde tiir Orchester, Solo und Chorsti- 


nunen, Up. 60 ‘ eo - 12 0 


MUSIC COPYING SIMPLIFIED. 


FICHS IMPROVED LEGER-LINE MUSIC. 
11, BUDGE ROW, WATLING STREET. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hail. 

W. FITCH begs to apprise the Public, that in order to facilitate the labour 
of Professors and Amateurs, in copying Music, he has introduced between the 
ordinary staves very faint leger lines, to receive the ascending and descend- 
ing notes, thus securing great neatness and avoiding confusion. A line is also 
furnished for receiving the words for Vocal Music. 

These additional lines are printed in the faintest manner, so that, while 
they are sufficiently distinct to be legible, they in no way interfere with the 
ordinary staves, 

Those in the Profession to whom this improvement has been submitted, 
have expressed their highest admiration of it. 

It may be had in reams and five-quire parcels, and is also made up in 
books of the usual sizes, and at a price very little exceeding that of the 
present ordinary Music. 

Sold by all Musicsellers, Stationers, Booksellers, and at the Office of the 
Musical World. 











OPERA COMIQUE. 


ST. TAMES’S THEATRE. 


In consequence of the great Success which has attended the present OPERA- 
TIC ENTERTAINMENT, and to meet numerous applications for the 
repetition of certain Operas, Mr. MrrcHELL respectfully announces the following 
arrangements for the succeeding Representations :— 


MONDAY EVENING, February 26, AubER’s Opera of 


CONCERT A LA COUR. 


And, for the first time in this Country, Gretry’s Opera of 


RICHARD C@UR DE LION, 


Principal Characters by Mdile. CHARTON, Maile, GUICHARD, M, COUDERC, 
and M. BONNAMY. 


WEDNESDAY FeBruary 26th, for the last time it can be given, AvuBEnR’s admired 
Opera of L’AMBASSADRICE. 

Henriette .. Mdlle. CHARTON. Charlotte .. Mdlle. GUICHARD. 
Fripay next, MArcu 2, Gretry’s Opera, RICHARD CGUR DE LION. 
With an entirely New Opera, in Une Act, by THomAs, entitled 
LA DOUBLE ECHELLE, 

Monpay, March Sth (for the Third Time), AvBER’s Opera of 
ZANETTA; our, JOUER AVEC LE FEU. 
And on WEDNESDAY, March 7th, the favourite Opera of 
LE DOMINO NOIR, 

(Which continues to elicit the most enthusiastic admiration.) 


Cuer p’OrcHESTRE, M. CHARLES HANSSENS. 
(Of the Theatres Royal, Brussels and Ghent.) 
Boxes and Stalis at MrrciELL’s Library, 33, Old Bond-st., and at the Box-offiees 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


Conductor, . . Mr. COSTA. 


On THURSDAY, MARCH Ist, will be repeated HANDEL’s Oratorio, 


ISRAEL IN EB GT P ®: 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Birch, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. 


* Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats in the Area or Gallery, 5s.; Extra Reserved 

Seats in the Area,.10s. 6d.,each ; may be had of the principal Musicsellers ; at the 

Society’s sole Office, 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bow.ey, 53, Charing Cross. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


LONDON 


‘SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, 





President, Rev. G. ROBERTS. Conductor, Mr. SURMAN. 


On FRIDAY NEXT, MARCH 2nd, will be performed HANDEt’s Oratorio, 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS : 
Miss Birch, Mrs.A. Newton, Miss Miran, 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. H. Phillips. 


Tickets, 5s., 3s., and 1s., may be obtained of the principal Musicsellers; of 
Mr. Borman, 3, Leadenhall street ; and at the Offices of the Society, 376, Strand, 
and 9, Exeter Hall.—The Subscription to the Society is £1 1s. per annnm, or for 
Reserved Seats, numbered, #2 2s.—Subscribers entitled to two transferable 
admissions for each Subscription Concert. W. 8. AUSTIN, Hon. Sec. 


EXETER HALL. 


WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


The Fifteenth of the London Wednesday Concerts 
(Being the last of the Series) will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 28th. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Misses A. & M. Williams, Poole, & Dolby, & Mrs. A. Newton, 
Messrs. Leffler, T. Williams, Binge, 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Pianiste, Mr. W. S. ROCKSTRO. 


The OrcueEstRa will be upon an extensive scale, and complete in every depart” 
ment, including Mr. WILLY’s CONCERT BAND. 


LEADER and Musica. Drrecror Mr. WILLY. 


Tickets 1s. and 2s., Reserved Seats 4s., Stalls 7s., may be had of Mr. SraMMERS, 
4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 


For Programme see the Times of Monday, February 26th. 


Mr. H. C. LUNN, 
(Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music,) 


Togs to announce ‘hat he is now forming CLASSES for the study of the theory 
of Music, at his Residence, No. 32, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 

The Classes (of an hour each, twice a week), will consist of Four Pupils,—Terms, 
Two Guineas a Quarter for each Pupil. 1 

Fhe Cases for Ladies, and the Classes for Gentlemen, will be distinct from 
each other. 

Applications (personally or by letter) to be made as above. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


\76, HARLEY STREET. 











This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecorated and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged, on moderate terms, for, Morning or 
Evening Concerts, Private Classes, &c., &c. 

Applications for Terms to be made, by letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 


GARDEN. 


The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera respectfully to inform the, 
Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, andthe Public inegenerl, that the Season will 
commence on'SATURDAY, the 10th of MARCH, 1849, with AuBER’s Grand 


Opera of 
AS ANIBELIO. 
With new Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations.—The Principal Characters by 
Madame DORUS GRAS, 
Mademoiselle PAULINE LEROUX, 
Monsieur MASSOL, 


AND 
Signor MARIO. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
Full Particulars duly announced. 


MESSRS, R, COCK’S 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“MUSIC AND HER SISTER SONG.” 

A new and lovely Vocal Duet. Words by RyaN—the Music by STEPHEN 
Gover. 2s.6d. This bids fair to be as popular as his duets—* What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” “ A Voice from he Waves,” Answer to ditto; and, 
“ Tell me, where do Fairies dwell?” 2s. 6d. each. 


London: R. COCKS and Co., and all Masicsellers. 


COCKS’ NATIONAL TUTOR FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE: 

Followed by thirty-six favourite airs, fingered and selected from the work 
of Czerny, Labitzky, and Strauss, with eight chants, &., by James CLARKE 
containing sixty-two pages, price 2s. 6d, This is the cheapest and most usefu 
piano tutor ever offered to the public. 


London: R. COCKS & Co., & of all Musicsellers & Booksellers, 
A New edition of Clarke's Catechism of Music, 1s. 











“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING!” 

Words by J. E. CARPENTER, music by STEPHEN GLoveR—the answer to 
ditto, “A Voice from the Waves;” words by RYAN, music’ by STEPHEN 
GLover — “ Music and her, Sister Song;” words by Ryan, music by 
STEPHEN GLovER; and his celebrated duet, “ Tell me, where do Fairies 
dwell?” 2s.6d. each. Of“ What are the Wild Waves Saying?” the Morn- 
ing Herald writes —“ There is a beauty in the flow of the air, and the swellin 
undulation of the accompaniment, which enchains the listener, and haunts 
memory.” ° 

» London: R. COOKS and Co., and of all Musicsellers. 





HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 

Thirteenth edition, to which has been added, “ The Christian Pilgrim,” by 
Crake, Anthem, “I was glad,” by CRATHERN, and “ I will arise,” for one or 
more voices, arranged by JouN Bisnop; in all, 42 pages, large folio size. 
Price, only 4s. “ The cheapness of the present work, combined with the 
matter, has left all competitors with it in the background.”—Vide Era. 

London, published only by Messrs. COCKS & Co. 
ALSO, COCKS’ MUSICAL ALMANACK FOR 1849. Price ls, 





BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC-WARREN’S 
EDITION. 


of Cathedral Music (under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert) will be peady in a few days. It contains, besides the whole of 
the original work, additional Services and Anthems, an Organ Accompaniment, 
a Life and Portrait of Dr. Boyce, and Memoirs of the Composers, in three 
ny volumes, 1,100 pages. Price to subscribers, £4 14s, 6d. ; non-subscribers, 
6 6s. 
London: R. COCKS and Co., 6, New Burlington-street. 
The subscription list will remain open till the 28th inst. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassan Steam Press,” 
by Witttam Spencer Jonson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, inthe parish of 


nications for the Editor are to be addressed, post F acapd Tobe had of: 
Ow 





Street, or 214, Regent Street. 


Purkess, Dean Street Soho; Strange, Paternoster ; Vickers, Holywe 
Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, February 24tli, 1819. 


The musical world is respectfully informed that this invaluable Collection 


St. Martin’s inthe Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all commu- * 
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